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DIESEL RAILWAY TRACTION SUPPLEMENT 
The April issue of THe Rattway GazettE Suppiement, 
illustrating and describing developments in Diesel Railway 


Traction, will be ready on March 29, price 1s. 


GOODS FOR EXPORT 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised im this paper should not 
be taken as indicating that they are available for export 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Consequent on paper rationing, new subscribers in Great 
Britain cannot be accepted until further notice. Any applications 
will be put, on a waiting list, and will be dealt with in rotation 
in replacement of subscribers who do not renew thet subscrip- 
tions. Orders for overseas destinations can now be accepted 


POSTING ‘‘ THE RAILWAY GAZETTE’ OVERSEAS 

We would remind our readers that there are many overseas 
countries to which it is not permissible for private individuals to 
send printed journals and newspapers. THE RatLway GAZETTE 
possesses the necessary permit and facilities for such dispatch. 

We would emphasise that copies addressed to places in Great 
Britain should not be re-directed to places overseas 


TO CALLERS AND TELEPHONERS 
Until further notice our office hours are : Mondays to Fridays 
9.30 a.m. till 5.30 p.m. 
The office is closed on Saturdays 








ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
By reason of staff shortage due to enlistment, we regret that 
it is no longer possible for us to answer enquiries involving 
research, oy to supply dates when articles appeared in back 
numbers, either by telephone or by letter 


ERRORS, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
Owing to shortage of staff and altered printing arrangements 
due to the war, and less time available for proof reading, we 
ask our readers’ indulgence for typographical and other errors 
they may observe from time to time, also for poorer paper and 
printing compared with pre-war standards 
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Tax Burden on Engineering Companies 


THE transition from war to peace will be more difficult for 

engineering firms than for industry in general, if only 
because during the war the engineering undertakings have 
expanded more rapidly than most others. Lord Davidson, Presi- 
dent of the Engineering Industries Association, recently showed 
how the union of high taxes and rising prices had depleted real 
capital resources. One hundred specimen companies in their last 
financial year retained £775,000 of their profits and handed over 
£9,125,000 to the Government. Their ordinary current assets 
were £11,748,000 and their ordinary current liabilities £4,966,000. 
The addition of £4,501,000 owing to the Inland Revenue left 
them only just on the right side of solvency. Their retainable 
profits, it would appear, amounted to only 3 per cent. of turn- 
over. As was pointed out in the City Notes of The Times 
recently, if a company starts the war with £1 worth of plant and 
£1 worth of stocks, is taxed 100 per cent. on any increase in 
money profits, but has to replace its stocks eventually at doubled 
prices and is allowed depreciation on its £1, out of which it must 
finally pay for a replacement which costs two, its real resources 
become halved. How far the new income tax Bill and the 
E.P.T. post-war credit will go towards restoring the real loss, 
depends on the level of prices after the war. 


. sas oe 
The Trans-Zambesia Railway 


In the House of Commons on March 9, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies explained that the Trans-Zambesia Railway was 
an important link between Nyasaland and Beira on the Portu- 
guese coast of East Africa. Although the railway was a separate 
financial entity, it was run in connection with the Central Africa 
and Nyasaland Railways. Although it was most efficiently 
managed, the amount of traffic offering had never been enough 
to enable it to make a profit, or to pay its prior charges. At 
present the Nyasaland Government guaranteed the 6 per cent. 
first mortgage debentures and the 3} per cent. guaranteed notes 
and year by year had had to fulfil this guarantee. It came to an 
end this year, and unless the service could be met, the debenture 
holders would be entitled to foreclose on the railways. The 
British Government had come to an arrangement whereby the 
Nyasaland Government would provide the money to redeem the 
£573,000 of 6 per cent. debentures held by the public, and con- 
vert the debentures which it held itself, and also take up the 
£200,000 of guaranteed notes which fell due for redemption. In 
return it would take an equivalent amount of 3} per cent. deben- 
tures from the Government. The British Government would 
finance the Nyasaland Government in this transaction, and 
£50,000 a year would be saved in fixed charges. That should 
enable the company in future to pay the service of the new 
debenture without assistance. 


Railway Development in Nyasaland 


Pointing out that the present railway position in Nyasaland 
was unsatisfactory, Colonel Oliver Stanley made it clear that this 
was due in no way to any inefficiency on the part of the railway 
management. If the affairs, not only of the Trans-Zambesia 
Railway, but also of the other two railways in Nyasaland were 
to be put on a proper basis, he agreed that some means would 
have to be found to provide more traffic. The Government is 
seeking this under two heads. One is the devélopment of the 
economy of Nyasaland, and to this end a Development Adviser, 
who will serve both Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, is now at 
work. The other is an examination of the railway rates structure 
and the possibility of using motor transport as a feeder of the 
railway services. Colonel Stanley pointed out that Government 
had had the advantage of Mr. C. E. Rooke, who lately retired 
from the position of General Manager of the Nigerian Railway and 
has been conducting an examination of these possibilities. The 
future of the railways of Nyasaland obviously must depend to a 
large extent on the economic future of the Colony, but it is clear 
that the Government hopes to establish a more satisfactory posi- 
tion. The financial assistance which it is giving towards the 
redemption of the prior charges of the Trans-Zambesia Railway 
should not_be a burden on the Nyasaland Government, as the 
arrangement is that repayment to the British Government will be 
confined to those sums which the Nyasaland Government receives 
from the railway in the form either of interest or of redemption 
payment. 

eaecum= 


Allocation of Surplus U.S.A. Aircraft 


At a time when the British Government, the railways, and the 
shipping companies, are devoting a considerable amount of 
attention to the development of post-war air transport, it is of 
interest to note that the U.S. Surplus War Property Board 
announced on March 11 that 155 surplus transport planes, 
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formerly used for U.S. military purposes, had been allocated to 
American and foreign civilian applicants since early in December 
last. American air lines received all the 20 Douglas DC-3 twin- 
engined 21-seat transport planes involved in the first allocation. 
The second allocation, announced on December 29, comprised 66 
aircraft, of which 38 were to U.S.A. operators, and 28 to foreign 
air lines. The foreign operators receiving Douglas DC-3 were 
A.B. Aerotransport, Sweden (5); Cia. Mercantile Anomima Iberia, 
Spain (3); Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion (3); Cia. Nacional Cubana 
de Aviacion (2); Direction des Transportes Aeriens, France (5); 
Panair do Brasil (3); and Societe Anonyme Belge D’Exploitation 
de la Navigation Aerienne (3). Twin-engined 14-seat Lockheed 
Lodestars were allocated to Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (3); and 
Navegacao Aerea Brasileira (1). To date, 58 transport planes 
have been allocated to 19 commercial air lines in 16 foreign coun- 
tries, including (in addition to those already mentioned) the 
Union of South Africa, Canada, the Netherlands, Turkey, 
Norway, Lebanon, Colombia, and Brazil. The Surplus Property 
Board has said that no large numbers of commercial type air- 
craft are expected to become surplus in the near future, and that 
the allocations announced ‘“‘are virtually. all that can be expected 
until Germany is defeated.’’ 


Overseas Railway Traffics 
Argentine Railways traffics have continued to improve, but 
there have been disturbing reports as to the fuel position. Apart 
from the returns of the major companies, which are summarised 
below, the Entre Rios has increased its receipts by £7,867 to 
£147,060, and the Argentine North Eastern by £5,574 to 
£130,173. The Leopoldina Railway has returned aggregate 
receipts from January 1 of £451,692, an increase of £21,324. On 
the Central Uruguay Railway receipts for the 36 weeks of the 
financial year are now £1,219,398, a decline of £21,218 as com 
pared with the year earlier. 
No. of Weekly 
week 


Inc. or 
traffics dec. 
£ 


Aggregate inc.or 
traffic dec. 


£ 
+ 910,800 
+ 652,733 
+ 464,533 
+910,657 
— 150,600 


£ £ 
+ 34,467 5,097,934 
+ 15,800 7,936,533 
+ 8,466 2,718,067 
36th + 19,846 6,953,203 
10th 1,143,600 —25,200 11,708,600 


* Pesos converted at ISto£ 


36th 
36th 
36th 


Buenos Ayres & Pacific® ... 
Buencs Ayres Great Southern* 
Buenos Ayres Western* 
Central Argentine* 

Cznadian Pacific 


Traffic receipts for the Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway 
from January 1 amount to £312,200, an increase of £19,700 as 
compared with a similar period a year ago. 


Electric Operation on the Sorocabana Railway 


Formal inauguration of electric operation on the Sorocabana 
Railway between San Paulo and Sorocaba was one of the events 
connected with the visit of the President of Brazil to San Paulo 
last January. This development of .the Sorocabana Railway is of 
great importance to the economy of Brazil, inasmuch as transport 
facilities are deficient, and fuels, both solid and liquid, are in 
short supply. Electric operation has released for use on other 
parts of the Sorocabana Railway the steam locomotives needed to 
haul additional tonnages, and at the same time train movements 
in general are being speeded up so that present rolling stock will 
be used more effectively. Of the 87 miles of double-track metre- 
gauge line covered by the initial electrification programme, 65 
miles have thus been converted from steam to electric traction, 
and the remaining 22 miles (Sorocaba to Santo Antonio) probably 
will be ready for electric operation within the next few weeks. The 
most recent details of this important electrification were given in 
our issue of December 8 last (page 572), with a map. Plans are 
now on hand for the conversion of the further 97 miles from San 
Antonio, through Laranjal to Botucatu. 


Inspection of Overhead Contact Lines 


The electrification of a railway, with either third rail or over- 
head wire, introduces on the track a further important item of 
equipment, the efficient maintenance of which calls for its own 
care and attention. Not only material maintenance, but also 
what may be called the gauge aspect, demand thought. The 
correct adjustment of overhead contact wires is of particular 
importance where speeds are high and considerable variations of 
temperature are encountered, if efficient current collection is to 
be obtained and undue wear and tear avoided. The mechanical 
problems involved are at least as important as the electrical, and 
much attention has been paid to the details of overhead traction 
wire systems, supports, suspension of contact wires themselves, 
tensioning equipment, insulators and accessories, with the result 
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that today many heavy electrifications are in service using over- 
head contact with success. Elsewhere in this issue a descrip- 
tion is given of a well-equipped car, recently introduced by the 
Swiss Federal Railways, both for the stationary inspection of 
details, and for investigating, while travelling, the characteristics 
of the overhead line, as a medium of transmission, and the 
behaviour of the collector equipment on the train. The correct 
interaction between collector and wire is of paramount import- 
ance and must be achieved within reasonable limits if an over- 
head system is to function without trouble, and maintenance 
and renewal charges are to be kept down. 


Rail or Road after the War? 


In the United States a study is being made of the prospects 
of the railways in face of post-war road competition. It is 
realised that the solution of the problem depends mainly on the 
time which will be taken by the motorcar industry to change 
over from war production to car manufacture. For many reasons 
this will not be speedy; estimates of the time required vary from 
six to twelve months. One large motorcar manufacturing com- 
pany considers that it will need at least 3,600 new machine 
tools, which are likely to prove one of the worst bottlenecks in 
restoring the pre-war position. Some of the complicated press 
tools take a considerable time both to make and also to set up 
ready for use. Again, most motorcar makers buy a large pro- 
portion of their parts from specialist suppliers, and time will be 
needed to determine how quickly these suppliers can resume their 
pre-war operations. A further difficulty will be the clearance 
from the motcrcar plants of huge stocks of Government material 
in all stages from raw billet to finished article, and this also will 
take time. Thus the American railways estimate that, apart 
from air competition, in all probability they will have about a 
year after the end of war in which to restore their pre-war travel 
standards, and to introduce improvements. In this way they 
hope to have time to secure a travelling clientéle which, par- 
ticularly on the long journeys, will remain proof against the 
attractions of the roads. 


D.O.T. Guidance for British Exporters 


To assist British firms with their post-war export plans the 
Department of Overseas Trade, in collaboration with its over- 
seas Officers, is preparing a series of reviews dealing with com- 
mercial conditions in twenty-six countries. The reviews deal 
with conditions in the various countries before the war, with 
particular reference to trade with the United Kingdom, wartime 
changes in their economy and external trade, and the oppor- 
tunities they offer for United Kingdom goods. They give a 
straightforwarl account of developments in each market since 
the outbreak of the war and they should therefore be of distinct 
value to exporters. The first of the series deals with the United 
States of America, and provides twenty-eight pages of informa- 
tion including tabulated matter and statistics. The values of 
imports into the U.S.A. from the United Kingdom are given in 
detail, ranging from diamonds to domestic utensils and cover 
the three years 1937, 1938, and 1939. The U.S.A. review, 
together with four others dealing with Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru, are on sale at H.M. Stationery Office, London and 
branches, price 6d. net each. 


Colour Appeal in Post-War Coaches 


Modern trends towards simplicity in coach outline and interna! 
décor are being found increasingly of value in realms other than 
that of appearance. Smooth surfaces simplify fabrication, clean- 
ing, and maintenance. In future design, functional use, it is 
held, is likely to assume considerably more prominence than 
before, and the trains of tomorrow may be characterised by 
intriguing combinations of both colour and design, with appeal 
to the eye and creature comfort blended in the maximum possible 
degree. The indications are that colour no longer will be 
regarded as merely incidental, but as of major importance. In 
the United States the view is put forward that ten million mea 
and women in the armed services who for a matter of years have 
been accustomed to standard uniforms of unvarying colours will 
be keener than ever before to enjoy colour variety, and that 
there is likely to be a demand for stronger tints than the pastel 
shades that are now so popular. Bright and colourful coach 
interiors may be expected; a view expressed in our contem- 
porary the Ratlway Mechanical Engineer is that rust tones may 
be replaced by red, aquamarine by more definite blues, beige by 
browns, and that colour in general will be pitched in a higher 
key. Coach exteriors will probably follow the same trend, with 
brighter coach-body colours and styles and insignia which will 
enable each company’s stock readily to be distinguished from 
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others. This is less easy in the United States than in Great 
Britain, however, owing to the large number of independent 
railways in the former country. 

sas a= 


The Inspection of Materials 


There are times when the: users of materials are tempted to 
wonder whether any purpose is served by the inspection of those 
materials at the works at which they are made. With certain 
classes of fabricated materials in particular, the quality received 
may appear to be uniformly good, and rejections rare. Never- 
theless, those who think along these lines may not always give 
the credit that inspection deserves; indeed, the presence of the 
inspector may have not a little to do with the consistent stan- 
dard. Reputable firms welcome the presence of inspectors at 
their works, provided that the latter are both competent and 
reasonable,men. The additional scrutiny thus given to the pro- 
duct is a protection to any firm against possible lapses in work- 
manship of its own staff; and in addition the inspector provides a 
useful liaison between maker and user, making it possible to 
settle debatable points with a promptitude which is not possible 
by correspondence. The types of inspector not favoured are 
those who have little experience, and for that reason are 
afraid to come to a decision, those who seek to apply micro- 
metric standards to work which does not call for such minute 
accuracy, and individualists whose ¢particular fads cail for 
unjustifiable handling and so arbitrarily increase labour costs. 
The most efficient method of inspection is probably that in 
which the same men inspect regularly at the same works, as the 
inspector is thus in a position to follow up any out-of-specifica- 
tion tendencies that he may notice in the manufactured material. 


as. = 
Using Wagon Sides for Propaganda 


In the United States considerable use is made of the sides of 
wagons, and box wagons in particular, for propaganda purposes. 
Each railway has its own “‘ insignia,’ usually a distinctive design 
or monogram emphasising some outstanding characteristic of the 
line concerned, and occasionally a telling slogan is added. As 
all American freight stock is bogie, the opportunity for display 
offered by a wagon side 40 ft. long is considerable. Experi- 
ments are now being made to render these insignia more readily 
visible at night. The Great Northern Railway has built a bogie 
box wagon with insignia, lettering, and numbering of a new 
reflecting material called Scotchlite. This is obtained in a 
flexible sheet consisting of millions of minute glass spheres 
mounted on a base, and then coated with a synthetic resin for 
protection against weather. The Scotchlite sheet is cut into the 
requisite shapes, and cemented to the wagon sides by means of 
1 waterproof resin adhesive. Between the glass and the base, 
an aluminium powder pigment is applied. and this increases the 
reflecting power of the glass, which is found to be roughly one 
hundred times greater than normal painting. For the insignia, 
different colours have been used, and give a brilliant reflection, 
particularly when the wagon is lit up by the headlight beams of 
motorcars or lorries standing at level crossings. Reflection takes 
place not only at right angles to the Scotchlite sheet, but at up 
to 30 deg. to right or left, so that these insignia stand out 
boldly at night during all the time that the wagon is passing 
through a well-illuminated area. 


Sasa 
Proving the ‘‘ Crocodile ’’ 


The method of repeating the ‘‘ on ’’ position of certain signals, 
such as outers (deferred stop), distant and reduced-speed signals, 
in the engine cab by the so-called ‘‘ crocodile’’ system, in 
which a brush makes contact with an electrified ramp when a 
signal is against the train, sets a steam whistle in action, and 
marks the speed recorder band, of recent years has spread from 
the old Nord routes, where it was installed many years ago, to 
the greater part of the French National system. It has the 
disadvantage of working on the open-circuit principle and the 
question of improving the device so as to eliminate this defect 
often has been discussed. As there are about 50,000 ramps— 
early nicknamed ‘‘ crocodiles’’ from their appearance—and 
10,000 locomotives fitted for working with them,-it is con- 
sidered preferable to try to provide means of checking the opera- 
tion of the system rather than adopt something entirely 
different. It has been decided therefore to have the ramps elec- 
trified, but with opposite polarity, when a signal is ‘‘on’’ as 
well as when it is ‘‘ off,’’ an arrangement already used on the 
former Est lines, and fit the engines with a light shoe device 
arranged to open a local alarm circuit in the cab when passing 
Over a ramp and sound a special warning if no current is picked 
up. To apply this generally will take an appreciable time and 
for the present one ramp every 50 km. (31 miles), marked with 
a signboard ‘‘ CRO,’’ will be so fitted. On seeing this sign the 
driver is required to press the vigilance button and thus record 
the fact on the speed recorder tape. 
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The Merseyside Plan, 1944 


HE Minister of Town & Country Planning in February, 1943, 
commissioned Mr. F. Longstreth Thompson to prepare an 
outline plan for Merseyside in consultation with a technical com- 
mittee of the Merseyside Advisory Joint Planning Committee, 
and his report has now been produced. It represents the views 
of Mr. Longstreth Thompson as an independent consultant and 
has not been considered either by the local authorities directly 
concerned or by the Ministry of Town & Country Planning and 
the other interested Government departments. The plan relates 
to the region, situated on both sides of the River Mersey, with 
common interests and activities focused upon the Port of Liver- 
pool and the central group of Merseyside towns—Liverpool and 
Bootle on the Lancashire side, and Birkenhead and Wallasey on 
the Cheshire side of the river. It covers an area of approximately 
450 sq. miles, extending from the borders of Preston in the north 
to the borders of Chester in the south, and from the estuary of 
the River Dee in the west to an eastern boundary parallel with 
and about five miles westward of a line running through Warring- 
ton, Wigan, Chorley, and Preston. It includes the districts of 
24 local authorities, of which 15 are in Lancashire and 9 are 
in Cheshire, namely:—Lancashire: The City of Liverpool; the 
County Boroughs of Bootle, St. Helens, and Southport; the 
Municipal Boroughs of Crosby and Widnes; the Urban Districts 
cf Formby, Huyton-with-Roby, Litherland, Ormskirk, Prescot, 
Rainford, and Skelmersdale; and the Rural Districts of West 
Lancashire and Whiston. Cheshire: The County Boroughs oi 
Birkenhead and Wallasey; the Municipal Borough of Bebington; 
the Urban Districts of Ellesmere Port, Hoylake, Neston, Run- 
corn, and Wirral; and the Rural District of Runcorn. 

The purpose of the plan is to formulate a co-ordinated policy 
for the reconstruction of future development of these communities 
in Merseyside, with the main objectives of securing the best 
possible living conditions for the inhabitants, and the best pos- 
sible working conditions for the port, industry, and agriculture, 
upon which the prosperity of the region and the livelihood of its 
inhabitants depend. As with other planning schemes, the basic 
recommendation is the dispersal and regrouping of the popula- 
tion in accordance with a general policy of decentralisation. It is 
assumed that the aggregate population of Merseyside 1s now vir- 
tually at its maximum, so that there is no question of providing 
for growth in the ordinary sense of the term. Reconstruction 
upon the basis of modern standards is regarded as meaning a 
considerable overflow of population beyond the boundaries of the 
existing built-up areas, amounting during the next 20 or 30 
years to a very considerable urban development. Obviously, the 
key to the successful application of such principles is to be 
found in the adequacy of the transport, and Mr. Longstreth 
Thompson devotes a considerable amount of attention to the 
highway system. Incidentally, he regards as impracticable the 
proposal for the construction of a road across the Dee Estuary 
with the object of establishing a direct route from Liverpool to 
North Wales via the Mersey Tunnel and across the Wirral, a 
scheme that has received a great deal of publicity. 

The principal functions of the railway system of Merseyside 
are stated to be the conveyance of long-distance freight to and 
from the docks and the industrial areas, coal from the pits, and 
long-distance passenger traffic, and from this standpoint Mr. 
Longstreth Thompson concludes that it is very well organised. 
It is much less fully developed from the point of view of sub- 
urban passenger transport, he says, and summarises the main 
requirements as (a) improved facilities for dealing with traffic at 
the docks; (b) provision for dealing with goods traffic in connec 
tion with the proposed new industrial areas; and (c) development 
of the suburban passenger services. 

Plans for improving the facilities for dealing with dock traffic 
have already been prepared by the railway companies, in consul- 
tation with the Mersey Docks & Harbour Board, and are now 
before the Dock Access Committee. 

All the proposed industrial areas have been located on the 
existing railways and provision for dealing with the goods traffic 
is mainly a question of traffic capacity. This should present no 
difficulties which cannot be overcome satisfactorily. 

Similarly, the proposed urban development areas have been 
located in close relationship with the existing railway system. 
[here is a good electric passenger service from Liverpool to 
Formby and Southport, which are the principal residential dis- 
tricts to the north of Central Merseyside. The line serving 
Maghull, Aughton, and Ormskirk is also electrified. On the 
Cheshire side the Mersey and L.M.S. Railways provide an excel- 
lent electric train service to Birkenhead, Wallasey, Hoylake, and 
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West Kirby. The outline plan, however, contemplates the dis- 
persal and regrouping of the population in other localities, the 
development of which will depend largely upon the provision of a 
good passenger service. Among the most important of these is 
the group of communities on the Dee coast of Wirral, to serve 
which it is proposed that the existing line from West Kirby to 
Birkenhead via Parkgate, the Hooton loop, and the Rock Ferry 
line, should be electrified. This will complete the circuit of Wirral 
and make it readily accessible from Liverpool. An extension 
of the electrification to Ellesmere Port is also regarded ‘as desir- 
able. On the Lancashire side the chief need is stated to be the 
electrification of the lines serving Allerton, Garston, and Speke; 
Huyton, Prescot, and St. Helens; and Kirkby. 

In Mr. Longstreth Thompson’s view, serious consideration 
should also be given to the feasibility of constructing in Liverpool 
an underground railway linking the main-line passenger termini 
with the Mersey Railway. This is a project that has been 
discussed for many years without result. He has no doubt that 
it would be of enormous convenience in the distribution of 
passengers in central Liverpool and would contribute materially 
to the reduction of street congestion. It is extremely unlikely 
that a better opportunity of carrying the scheme into effect than 
is afforded by the present period of reconstruction will ever again 
present itself. 

The railway suggestions have been brought to the notice of the 
Inter-Railway Committee which, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Ashton Davies, formerly Vice-President of the L.M.S.R., has the 
railway position in Merseyside, the Wirral Peninsula, and West 
Lancashire under review, and they will be taken into considera- 
tion in the post-war development scheme which is in course of 
preparation. Mr. Longstreth Thompson records that, at his 
conference with the Inter-Railway Committee it was mentioned 
that the feasibility of the suggested underground railway was 
being examined carefully. On the subject of extended electrified 
services it was pointed out that, although this would be a prac 
ticable proposition and the railways were quite prepared to 
render all the assistance they could, they would be bound to 
require some form of protection for the capital they would have 
to expend. This is regarded to mean, in effect, the constitution 
of a co-ordinated system of public transport throughout the 
region as an essential factor in the post-war development of 
Merseyside. 
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The Dangers of Some Present-Day Tendencies 


N his “ British History in the 19th Century and After ’’ G. M. 
Trevelyan comments on the ever increasing tendency for 
Ministers and Government departments to direct the action of 
local authorities on a single national model. The historian refers 
to the Rating & Valuation Act, 1925, and the Local Government 
Act, 1929, as examples of the central power in Whitehall taking 
more control of local affairs. Since these Acts were passed, a 
mass of ‘‘ delegated legislation ’’’ has come into force. In other 
words, authority is given by statute to a particular Minister to 
make subsidiary rules which cannot be disputed, however unfairly 
they may operate. The Minister is in effect set above the law— 
that great bulwark of our liberty. Orders issued in his name 
are apt to be interpreted in a narrow sense, with too much stress 
on verbal or technical niceties. In a recent case the Lord Chief 
Justice asked, with good reason, whether a divisional enforce- 
ment officer of a Ministry could never turn a blind eye to any- 
thing, but the King’s Bench Division had to rule that an offence 
had been committed, though nothing whatever could be said 
against the offending party, who had acted in a sensible way. 
The sovereignty of the law is fast becoming an empty phrase 
when a civil servant can give arbitrary decisions which cannot 
be questioned in a court of justice. 

All the schemes for reorganising industry, which theorists pro- 
pound so freely, involve some form of central control. Whatever 
the kind of the regulatory body may be, its existence must 
deprive industrialists of a great deal of individual responsibility 
and power of decision. Many trades profitably may consult the 
Board. of Trade about general principles, but it is difficult to 
see how any of our industries can thrive in leading strings. The 
lamentable story of the coal mining industry during the two 
world wars shows the ineptitude of Government interference. 
The present Minister of Fuel & Power has complete authority 
over the coal trade and has been subject to singularly little 
opposition. The result of his administration has been a con- 
tinuous decline in the output of coal, coupled with a steady 
increase in costs of production and in selling prices. Worse 
still, on Christmas Eve came a warning that the supply of 
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electric power might prove insufficient at any time. Yet a 
Central Electricity Board was set up in 1926 for the express 
purpose of extending the use of electric power and distributing 
current on an adequate scale. The Board has admitted that it 
misjudged the situation which would arise during the war with 
the result that it is now working with an inadequate generat. 
ing plant. A similar lack of foresight has not occurred ip 
America where the independent supply arrangements appear to 
have coped with wartime demands for current and surpassed our 
planned distribution, just as the telephone facilities provided by 
private enterprise over there put our Post Office services in the 
shade. To centralise is often as dangerous as to standardise, 
Either course may easily lead to stagnation. 

All the tendencies which have been mentioned combine to 
prevent the private citizen from striking out in a fresh line of 
his own devising. Possibly Professor F. A. Hayek puts the 
matter in an extreme way when he writes in ‘‘ The Road to 
Serfdom ’’*: ‘‘ We have in effect undertaken to dispense with 
the forces which produce unforeseen results and to replace the 
impersonal and anonymous mechanism of the market by collec. 
tive and ‘ conscious ’ direction of all social forces to deliberately 
chosen goals.’’ He argues correctly, however, that “it 
is only since the transition to protection and the general 
change in British economic policy accompanying it, that 
the growth of monopolies has proceeded at an amazing: 
rate and has transformed British industry to an extent 
the public has scarcely yet realised.’’ The Professor con- 
siders the creation of monopolies, whether of capital or of 
labour, as representing a dangerous move towards the socialist 
or totalitarian state. His views are shared by some critics of the 
American Government’s policy in spending large sums on air 
transport, inland waterways and development schemes such as 
T.V.A. The argument runs that the Federal powers at Washing- 
ton are merely imitating the policies adopted by Italy and 
Germany which led to Fascism and dictatorship. 

Professor Hayek is an Austrian and he has seen at first hand 
the initiation of a totalitarian regime. He is therefore deeply 
concerned to see a repetition of the early phases which had their 
result in the regimented economics of Nazi Germany being 
reproduced in this country. There will always be those, of 
course, who claim that the British flair for compromise may save 
this nation from carrying the process to the extreme, which has 
marked it in Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy, but it cannot be 
overlooked that it was precisely because those who least wished 
to see, and whose interests were most opposed to, a completely 
controlled way of life, adopted the attitude of ‘‘ it cannot happen 
here ’’ that regimentation, State direction, and the general nega- 
tion of individual liberty and enterprise, which have become the 
hallmarks of the Nazi State, grew and flourished. The point 
which Professor Hayek makes in his book is fundamentally 
sound. It is that to achieve success in planning on the grand 
scale, such as is being admitted at the present time, necessarily 
calls for compulsion, for if individual liberty and freedom of 
enterprise be permitted, action may be taken which interferes 
with the plan. Ultimately, planning of all major activities 
would have to be vested in the State, and to ensure that no 
action was taken which would thwart the realisation of planned 
objectives, State control would have to be exerted over all 
activities within that State. The need for the State to assume 
this control is obvious, for in the event of two sets of plans, 
even though they deal with dissimilar objectives being in force 
at one time, it is probable, indeed almost inevitable, that at 
some point or other they would impinge. There has been @ 
striking illustration of the fundamental truth of Professor 
Hayek’s doctrine in this country during the present war. Here 
the over-riding planning has been designed for the most efficient 
waging of war and at the defeat of the enemy. In pursuance 
of that aim, innumerable restrictions on the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and on industrial and commercial prerogatives have been 
imposed. All these restrictions have been justified ‘‘ in the 
national interest.’’ It is only because there has been complete 
agreement on the supreme need to wage war with the greatest 
intensity and to set aside all other considerations, that the steps 
that have been taken could be justified, but if planning were © 
become an inherent part of the administration of the country, 
there could be no hope for the removal of the controls which 
have grown up during the war. 

Professor Hayek’s book, however, deserves careful study 
because it brings out the risks inherent in some present-day 
tendencies. Too much stress is being laid on _ security 
10g, “gute Road to Serfdom.” by F. A. Hayek. George Routledge & Sons Lid 
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and too little on enterprise, independence of judgment 
and determination to win through. In the summer before 
Trafalgar, the odds were heavy against Collingwood off the coast 
of Spain. His terse comment was—‘‘a dull superiority creates 
languor: it is a state like this that rouses the spirits and makes 
us feel as if the welfare of all England depended on us alone.’’ 
Equally in business and in civilian life a dull security will breed 
languor: a time of strain rouses people to action and encourages 
inventiveness. For that reason the statement of the railway com- 
panies’ after-war intentions, issued at the end of December, was 
well-timed. Their position is not going to be easy when they 
cease to be subject to Government control. Competition will be 
keen and some of their staple traffics—notably coal—may not 
return to pre-war levels. The railway managements therefore 
will have to display shrewdness and foresight in revising their 
methods to meet the new set of conditions. In the meantime, 
the preliminary declaration of policy should reassure the public 
that the railways once more will be at its service as soon as 
opportunity offers. The frank statement of future plans should 
also encourage the railway staff of all ranks to be ready to make 
the most of the opportunity when it does come. r 


Cross-Country Rail Travel 


BEFORE the Institute of Transport Metropolitan Graduate & 
Students Society on March 17, Mr. H. F. Wallis read an 
interesting paper on “‘ Cross-Country Rail Services in Great Britain.” 
He explained that he was prepared to include under that heading 
any journey by rail that avoided use of the London termini. He 
went on to show that long-distance through services might comprise 
a complete train or one or more coaches merged with main-line 
expresses for re-marshalling at some distant point into other main- 
line units. Their ramifications were wide, their routings intricate, 
and he summarised them as follows :— 
(1) Across the southern counties :— 

Brighton, Portsmouth and Southampton to Plymouth; and to Bristol 
and South Wales (via Salisbury and G.W.R.). 

(2) North and Midlands to the south-east, south and south-west coast 

(a) Via L.M.S.R. (Western Division) and the London exchange junctions 
for Kent and Sussex towns. 

(b) Via L.M.S.R. (Midland Division), Birmingham, Gloucester and 
Bristol (for south Devon and Cornwall); Bath and S. & D. Jt. (for the 
Bournemouth district). 

(c) Via L.N.E.R. (G.C. Section), Banbury, G.W.R., and Swindon (for 
Devon and Cornwall); Basingstoke (for Portsmouth, Southampton and 
Bournemouth). ; 

(d) Via Shrewsbury and Hereford Joint Line, Severn Tunnel and Bristol 
(for Devon and Cornwall only). 

(ec) From G.W.R. (Birmingham and north-west thereof) to :— 

(i) Southampton and Bournemouth, via Oxford and Basingstoke. 
(ii) Weymouth via Oxford, Swindon and Westbury. 
(1ii) Cardiff via Stratford-on-Avon. 
(iv) Kent and Sussex coast via Reading and Redhill. 
(3) North of England to South Wales 

(a) Via Shrewsbury, Craven Arms, and L.M.S.R. Central Wales line. 

(b) Via Shrewsbury, Hereford and Newport. 

(c) Via L.N.E.R. (G.C. Section), Banbury, G.W.R., Kingham, and 
Cheltenham. 

(4) North and Midlands with Eastern Counties 
(a) (i) From L.M.S.R. (Midland Division) via Bourne and M. & G.N. Jt. 
(ii) From L.M.S.R. (Western Division) via Stoke, Derby, Bourne 
and M. & G.N. Jt. (for Cromer, Yarmouth and Lowestoft). 
2) L.N.E.R. via Doncaster (or Worksop), Lincoln, March and Ely, 
thence :— 
(i) To Yarmouth and Lowestoft via Norwich. 
(ii) To Felixstowe, Harwich and Clacton via Newmarket, Bury St. 
‘ Edmunds and Ipswich. 
(5) North and Midlands to north-west coast resorts 
(a) To North Wales via Crewe or via Hesby. 
(6) To Blackpool :— 
(i) Via Crewe and Preston. 
(li) Via Manchester and Preston. 
_ (iii) Via Blackburn and Preston. 
(6) North-West with North-East Ports 
(a) Liverpool-Newcastle :— 
(i) Via Manchester, Huddersfield, Leeds and Harrogate. 
(li) Via Manchester, Wakefield and Normanton. 
(6) Liverpool-Hull :— 
(i) Via Manchester, Huddersfield and Leeds. 
(ii) Via Manchester, Knottingley and Goole. 
(li) Via Manchester, Sheffield and Doncaster. 

(c) Stanraer with Newcastle via Newton Stewart, Dumfries, Carlisle 
and Hexham. 

The foregoing survey gives a fair indication of the general 
Structure as it stood at the outbreak of hostilities in September, 
1939; most of the services therein contained were the fruits of 
agreement and arrangements concluded by the various constituent 
companies before the amalgamations of 1923. Many services 
considered ‘‘ through ”’ before that year, have subsequently become 

local ’’ in railway parlance. 
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For passenger rolling stock for cross-country services wherein 
two companies are involved, provision is covered on the principle 
of equity between them. Methods of detail in reaching fulfilment 
of this principle would differ according to circumstances. As an 
example the summer time working of the 9.30 a.m. Bournemouth 
to Birkenhead and the balancing 9.43 a.m. Birkenhead to Bourne- 
mouth were: on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays the Southern 
Railway provided stock for the northbound train, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays for the southbound train; the G.W.R, 
was the responsible partner for undertaking provision Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays for the southbound train, and on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays for the northbound. 

Generally, the practice in respect of cross-country trains of the 
“Through ” type is for engines to work as far as the recognised 
exchange junction with the “ foreign’? company and vice-versa, 
although to obtain a more economic use of locomotives and crews, 
reciprocal arrangements have been completed whereby in certain 
circumstances trains are engined forward over the “ foreign ”’ lines 
to some suitable point where a change can be effected. During the 
summer periods it was no unusual practice for Southern Railway 
engines to arrive at Oxford with the Bournemouth-Birkenhead or 
Bournemouth-Newcastle express, or at Bristol with trains from 
Portsmouth. Similarly, G.W.R. engines have worked through in 
the opposite direction either from Basingstoke to Portsmouth or 
Southampton or from Reading to Redhill. 


The Passing of the Dibru-Sadiya Railway 


BEFORE next Sunday, Easter Day, dawns, the last Indian 

broad- or metre-gauge railway of international importance, 
owned and worked by a company, will have passed into the 
hands of the State. As from tomorrow, March 31, the Govern- 
ment of India will acquire by purchase the Dibru-Sadiya Rail- 
way from its owners, the Assam Railways & Trading Co. Ltd., 
for the sum of £1,770,000. Behind this acquisition made out- 
side the contractual ‘‘ Concession between the Government of 
India and the Company ”’ is the history of the Dibru-Sadiya 
Railway since the Japanese invaded Burma. The Assam Rail- 
ways & Trading Co. Ltd., therefore, has prepared a ‘‘ hand-out,’’ 
briefly outlining this history, and the major portion of its text 
is reproduced in the form of an article elsewhere in this issue. 
The principal fact affecting the purchase which emerges is 
that with effect from April 1, 1942, the Bengal & Assam 
Railway assumed control of Dibru-Sadiya Railway as a war 
emergency measure under the orders of the Administrator-General 
of Assam. 

It is of interest to note that the D.-S.R. was the first metre- 
gauge line to be built in Assam. It is situated in the north- 
east corner of that province, and was opened to traffic in 1882. 
The problems then confronting the construction engineers were 
much the same as were met with 60 years later when work 
began on the Stilwell Road, from Ledo, on the D.-S.R., via the 
Hukawng Valley into Burma. They concerned dense jungle, 
mud, malaria, blackwater fever, shortage of labour, and lack of 
communications. In fact, labour had to be imported from out- 
side the province. The journey to Assam in those days was long 
and tedious, as the Assam-Bengal Railway (now part of the 
Bengal & Assam Railway) had not been constructed, and the 
only means of communication was by river. The northern 
section of the Assam-Bengal was not built until 20 years later; it 
formed a junction with the Dibiu-Sadiya system at Tinsukia in 
1903. 

The D.-S.R. runs from Dibrugarh, the river steamer terminus 
on the Brahmaputra River to Ledo, with a branch line to 
Saikhoa Ghat (the rail terminus for Sadiya). Its junction with 
the Bengal & Assam Railway at Tinsukia is roughly half way 
between Dibrugarh and Ledo. The railway consists of 95 route- 
miles of line and 33 miles of sidings. It has important locomo- 
tive, carriage, & wagon workshops at Dibrugarh for its own 
repair and maintenance work, and in addition, these shops used, 
before the war, to undertake repairs, replacements, and other 
work for the numerous tea factories and for the oil industry in 
this area. 








CONTINUED NEED FOR PAPER ECONOMY AND SALVaGE:—The great 
steps towards final victory which have been achieved by the 
armies of the United Nations in all theatres of war during recent 
months ,in no way have diminished the need for the utmost 
economy in the use of paper and for the taking of all practicable 
measures to salvage as much used paper as possible. The calls 
for paper in many forms from the services are still insistent and 
are more likely to imcrease than be lessened when the major 
weight of our offensive shifts from Europe to the Far East. 
Even after the war, the need to cofiserve shipping space will 
make economy in paper usage and recovery important. 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 


Corridor Coaches 


Lincoln s Inn, W.C.2. March 15 
To THE Epitor or THE RaiLway GAZETTE. 

Sir,—Having regard to a letter from Mr. Charlewood in your 
issue Of February 9 and your comments on corridor stock on 
January 26, I send you an extract from an article I wrote last 
year for Raiiways on ‘‘ English Railway Terminology.’’ I forget 
where I first saw this mistake, but it is repeated in The Railway 
Gazette. It is a complete misnomer to describe a corridor coach 
with a central passage as a ‘‘ vestibule ’’ or ‘‘ vestibuled ’’ car. 
A vestibule in a house refers to the small entrance to the hall, 
a ee where you hang your hat and coat. 

I daresay there may be other things in the article quoted with 
which you do not agree. One or two big railway men who have 
read it have told me that they entirely agree. The use of a noun 
before another as an adjective is getting de plorably common. 

Yours truly, 
H. LANGFORD LEWIS 


EXTRACT FROM ARTICLE. 

Today all main-line trains are corridor trains, and are rightly 
so called. But a curious mistake seems to have crept into the 
press. Such trains in the United States used to be called “‘ vesti- 
buled ’’ or ‘‘ solid vestibuled ’’ trains and we have seen the word 
‘ vestibule ’’ used of British rolling stock, as referred to open 
cars with central gangways like Pullmans. This is based on a 
misconception. ‘‘ Vestibule ’’ is not a synonym for corridor at 
all, but refers to the entrance and flexible connection between the 
cars. Vestibuled trains first introduced in America about 50 years 
ago meant that the end platforms were not open but had a 
closed-in passage between the cars. The true “ vestibule ’’ was 
introduced here in the end platforms of the 65-ft. dining and sleep- 
ing cars built by the L.N.W.R. many years ago, probably the 
handsomest and most comfortable passenger stock ever designed 
in Britain, but it is more conveniently adapted to central-coupled 
than to buffered stock. The Americans call the corridor the 
‘aisle ’’ and their passenger trains have always had it. 


Travelling in Germany 
Berne. 

THE RatLway GAZETTE 

Sir,—Travel conditions, generally, have fallen to an almost un- 


February 10 
To THE EDITOR OF 
believably low standard in Germany, contrasting strikingly with 
the comfort of pre-war days. One eloquent example was recently 
related to me by a neutral passenger travelling through Germany 
on his way from Sweden to Switzerland. This traveller, using 
the ferry route from Gjedser (Denmark), arrived at Warnemiinde 
on February 1, at 3.30 p.m. No refreshments could be obtained 
and all kiosks were empty. The newspaper stand exhibited a few 
postcards with children’s faces, daily papers consisting of two 
pages each (the present standard), a paper printed in Italian 
called Jl Camerata (The Comrade) and intended for Italian 
workers in Germany, and, last but not least, piles of a brochure 
entitled Die N.S.D.A.P. erfiillt ihr Programme (The Nazis are 
fulfilling their programme). 

Banks close at 2 p.m. in present-day Germany, and the 
traveller was, therefore, unable to get cash, although he was the 
bearer of a cheque for an amount in registermarks payable at a 
bank. The ten silver marks which each traveller is allowed to 
take to Germany were not sufficient for his fare and he would 
have been compelled to wait until the next day had he not been 
lucky enough to dispose of the eight chocolate tablets he had 
secured in Sweden as emergency food, exchanging them for 
20 marks from a uniformed girl at the station, and thus was 
enabled to leave on the same day. 

There was no direct train from Warnemiinde to Berlin on that 
day, and this traveller thought best to try his luck by boarding 
the first train for the south. It took him to Rostock, 8 miles 
away, on the main line for Berlin. There he was able to secure 
a place in a workmen’s train which left an hour later for Laage, 
an industrial village on the same main line, 14} miles further 
south. ‘This train arrived at Laage 1} hr. behind schedule, 
although stopping trains are timed to connect the two places in 
41 min. The next ‘‘ hop” was made by a stopping train leaving 
a few hours later, which took the traveller as far as Neustrelitz, 
an important junction station for Stettin, where he arrived at 
2.30 a.m. The station was overcrowded with refugees from the 
east. At 5 a.m. the traveller left Neustrelitz by using a train for 
soldiers on leave which took him to Berlin. 

It was February 2, and a through train was scheduled to leave 
for Leipzig at 12.22 p.m., but it was reserved for the military 
and for holders of evacuation certificates (Fliichtlingsscheine). To 
secure a ‘‘ standing place.’’ in one of the overcrowded carriages 
for evacuees proved impossible, so he entered a military carriage 
and hid in a lavatory containing luggage and bundles, sharing it 
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with a Transylvanian S.S. soldier. The train was 34 hr. late at 
Leipzig. 

Leipzig made a far more desolating impression than Berlin, 
A train left Leipzig for Grosskorbetha, 20 miles to the south- 
west of Leipzig, where the main line for the south connects with 
that coming from Halle, and two hours later there was a train 
for Weissenfels, 5 miles from Grosskorbetha. Finally, at 8.30 
a.m., there came a train for soldiers on leave which had been 
made up at a Berlin suburban station. Our traveller entered a 
second-class carriage through a window, and landed in a courier 
compartment. The train was prevented by Allied bombing from 
entering Stuttgart main station and was taken to Esslingen, a 
small town 8 miles to the south-east of Stuttgart, on the main 
line for Ulm. The connection between Esslingen and Singen was 
effected by a shuttle service timed to cover the distance in about 
4 hr. At Rottweil, however, about halfway, there was an unex- 
pected break of 5 hr. as the locomotive was required for another 
service. So the journey between Warnemiinde and ‘Singen, before 
the war a one-day trip, took not less than four days and proved 
too eventful an experience to encourage repetition. 

I enclose my full name and address, but, for obvious reasons 
associated with travel in Germany as a neutral, subscribe myself 
for publication, 

A WELL-WISHER IN SWITZERLAND 


Locomotive Cast-Steel Bar Frames 
66, Eton Rise, Haverstock Hill, 

London, N.W.3 
To THE Epiror oF THE RatLway GAZETTE. 

S1r,—Referring to your correspondent’s letter which appeared 
in your February 23 issue on Iccomotive cast-steel bar frames, 
I should like to make a few remarks which I submit are called 
for in support of British steel foundries and locomotive manu- 
facturers. 

The cast-steel frames used for the South Australian 4-8-4 type 
engines, I am authoritatively informed, were cast in Australia, 
and incidentally I may say that the cast-steel bed frames used 
for the New South Wales latest 4-6-2 engines were supplied by the 
Commonwealth Company, U.S.A. As to the statement made that 
British steel founders have consistently refused to cast bar frames, 
from inquiries I have been able to make I am advised British 
foundries have never refused to cast bar frames of the normal types 
or cast-steel beds. I know cast-steel frames have been produced 
here because I have seen them. The point is, this type of bar 
frame is very rarely asked for. Further, there is by no means 
unanimity of opinion in this country, or abroad for that matter, 
that the cast-steel frame is superior to the bar type of framing 
produced from rolled-steel slabs. In my view the latter makes a 
better job and I believe many share this opinion. 

In this connection I may say that one of the leading locomotive 
builders in the U.S.A., during comparatively recently times, has 
built a number of engines with frames machined from rolled-steel 
slabs, and it is quite possible that such frames might have become 
relatively common in North America had it not been for the fact 
that for the very large two-cylinder engines now required the cast- 
steel bed frames complete with cylinders, and so on, is considered 
the most suitable. This latter type of frame construction is not 
wanted here; it would not be justified. 

Generally, locomotives built here do not exceed about 50,000 Ib 
tractive effort for those of the normal type and for articulated 
designs some 90,000 lb. tractive effort marks the present limit; 
as these have four cylinders, piston loads are still comparatively 
low. 

Generally, 
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I think it can be said that so far as British-built 
engines are concerned, where the bar type of framing is required 
builders would always prefer the rolled-steel construction. It is 
easy to make a good clean eyeable job with these frames, and they 
lend themselves well for the fitting of the cross bracing, etc. , and 
as British builders take considerable pride in the finish given to 
their locomotives, probably they will always use bar frames of 
this particular construction. I have had some experience in the 
construction of the steel slab type of frame and have been well 
satisfied with the way it lends itself to the making of a good 
substantial job. 

Before closing these rather wandering remarks I would point 
out that bar framing originated in this country, and that since 
the time when these early frames were made British locomotive 
builders, with the assistance of the steel industry and others, have 
built and distributed the world over locomotives in numbers and 
in diversities of types not to be matched by any other makers 
and have for this very reason a wealth of experience to draw upon 
which is always, I feel sure, at the disposal of railways who require 
up-to-date motive power. 

If your correspondent reguires engines with cast steel main 
frames I am pretty sure he can have them British made. What I 
would like very much to know is why does he want them and 
in what way are they. better than the rolled-steel slab pattern? 
Yours faithfully, 

E. C. POULTNEY 
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The Scrap Heap 


Our RULERS 

In 1939 we had 612,000 whole-time 
civil servants. In 1943 the number had 
become 1,413,000. In giving these figures 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne adds: ‘‘ What the 
total would be if all part-timers were 
included I tremble to think.”” We all realise 
that an increase of such workers is inevit- 
able in totalitarian war. The danger is that 
these numbers, like the melody, will linger 
on, and that work will be found for them by 
retaining too many of those State controls 
which we all wish to see gradually fade away 
and die.—From ‘‘ The Newcastle Journal.” 


* * * 


The object of this essay is to assert one 
very simple principle, as entitled to govern 
absolutely the dealings of society with the 
individual in the way of compulsion and 
control, whether the means used be physical 
force in the form of legal penalties, or the 
moral coercion of public opinion. The 
principle is, that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty 
of action of any of their number is self- 
protection. That the only purpose for 
which power can be rightfully exercised 
over any member of a civilised community, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to 
others. His own good, either physical or 
moral, is not a sufficient warrant.—From 
John Stuart Mill’s essay ‘‘ On Liberty.” 


+ * * 


\ ruse, practised by certain sleeping-car 
passengers on the Ceylon Government Rail- 
way, to enable them to travel alone in a 
two-berth compartment recently came to 
light. There were several occasions just 
before the commencement of the Christmas 
holidays on which a two-berth compart- 
ment, which had been booked, was found 
to contain only one occupant when the 
train reached its destination. Inquiries 
were made, and the invariable reply was 
that the person for whom the other berth 
had been booked had not turned up at the 
last moment. The repetition of such in- 
cidents created a certain amount of sus- 
picion. Railway officials have now been 
instructed to inspect sleeping compart- 
ments at points of departure. 
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Two railway 
porters and a book- 
maker’s clerk were 


Crossing the Rubicon 





sentenced to three 
years’ penal servi- 





tude at Sussex 
Assizes at Lewes 
recently for their 
part in thefts of 
clothing from the 
Southern Railway. 


Ri 


FERROVIE DELLO STATO 


Biglietto di doppia corsa - Tariffa 9 
da Savignano Sul Rubicone a Rimini 


|A 





A street trader, 


Valido CINQUE giorni compreso quello del rilascio 





who, the Judge 
said, had _ been 
found guilty of re- 
ceiving and of 


3* Classe 





ACCELERATI 


TRENI 


L. 7.80 








black-market trans- 
actions, was given 
a similar sentence 


1943 - Stab. Vallecchi - Ord. n. 2909 








and one of 12 
months’ imprison- 
ment to run con- 
currently. A lorry 
driver, who was 
found guilty of 
conspiracy, was 
sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment. A 
detective-inspector, in the course of the 
hearing of the case, said that at a con- 
servative estimate between £25,000 and 
£30,000 worth of goods had been stolen 
by the gang, which used a theatrical skip 
(a large basket) for the thefts. This would 
be delivered at Waterloo Station contain- 
ing bricks and slates, and then filled 
with parcels of clothing. 
* * *« 


100 YEARS AGO 
[From THE Raitway TimEs,March 29,1845} 





IDLAND RAILWAY.—Notice is hereby 
Given, that a Special General Meeting of the Pre- 
prietors of the Midland Raihway Company will be held at 
the Railway Station at Derby, ov Saturday, the |2th day of 
April next, at Two o’clock in the Afternoon, for the pur- 
pose of confirming or o:herwise a certain agreement entered 
into between the Hirmingham and Gloucester Railway Com - 
pany and the Bristol and Gloucester Railway Company of 
the one part, and the Midiand Railway Company of the 
other part, forthe grantins of a lease in perpetuity to the 
Midland Railway Company of the Birmingham and Glou- 
cesterand Bristol and Gloucester Railways, at an anual 
rent equivalent to 6 per cent. on the united sare capital of 
those railways, with such provisions for the working of 
these railways and such other provisions as are contained 
in the said agreement, or. as may be deemed expedient and 
= other special purposes.—Vated this 26th day of March, 
B45. 


GEORGE HUDSON, Chairman 4 

JOHN ELLIS, Deputy Chairman 
By Order, 

J. F. BELL, Secretary. 


Of the Board 
of Directors. 





‘©... the Canal company’s retort to Railway Air Services, I suppose” 


[Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of “ Punch 


” 


One of a book of paper tickets of the Italian State 

Railways sent to us by a reader who is serving as an 

officer with the R.Es. in Italy. It was secured by him 
after the capture of Rimini 


The South African Minister of Transport 
has decided that an historic Natal loco- 
motive, which was exhibited at the Durban 
Cavalcade, is to be placed on permanent 
exhibition in the new railway station. 

The locomotive was salvaged in part from 
the mud in a creek of the Umzimvubu 
River at Port St, John. It was landed at 
Durban in 1860, and, after 20 years’ service, 
it was sold and re-sold to various persons 
until, after ending its useful life as a farm 
power-unit, it was overturned into the 
creek. The original boiler of the engine 
has not yet been located. 


* * * 


STOP FOR A SMOKE 


Which is the more heinous crime—to 
smoke in a non-smoking compartment or 
to pull down the chain and stop the train 
without just cause? According to a case 
recently reported in the press the matter 
would appear to be settled! Mr. A, who 
hates smoke anyway, entered a non-smoker 
at St. Pancras. There then entered Messrs. 
B, C and D. Mr. B was smoking—but he 
desisted on Mr. A’s request. ‘‘ Do you mind 
if we eat?’’ Mr. C asked politely. The 
invasion party chewed sandwiches and 
sucked empty pipes. Then Mr. D. broke the 
law. Helitup. He also said “ If I want to 
smoke I will.”” Mr. A, with patience ex- 
hausted, pulled down the chain. The train 
stopped and the guard took particulars. 
The cost to Mr. D was £2 (the maximum) 
with {2 2s. costs. The aggrieved Mr. A, 
with benefit of the Probation Act, paid one 
guinea costs. The train was delayed six 
minutes. 

* * 


TAILPIECE 
(The Ministry of War Transport is not 
encouraging the public to expect any addi- 
tional travel facilities at Easter) 


The urge to travel wakes anew 

When skies at Eastertide are blue, 
And men for whom the spring is dear 
Would frolic anywhere but here. 

But not this year—it must not be! 
Eschew that cottage by the sea, 

That sylvan grot. 

Winter is over but the war it not. 


Consider how the trains must fill 
A réle become more urgent still, 
The heavy locomotives sent 
To function on the Continent, 
The hungry peoples, and the weight 
Of traffic that must mitigate 
Their heavy lot. 
Winter is over but the war is not. 
E. C. 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


(From our Correspondents) 


QUEENSLAND 


Locomotives 

No new locomotives were constructed in 
the railway workshops during the financial 
year 1943-44, but every effort was concen- 
trated upon a vigorous programme of 
repairs to engines and rolling stock and the 
construction of wagons. However, 19 loco- 
motives of the ‘‘ AC16 ”’ class were obtained 
under Lease-Lend and 15 engines of the 
Beyer-Garratt type were received from the 
Commonwealth. In addition, 9 locomotives 
loaned to the Commonwealth Government 
were returned, and 1 ‘‘ B15 Converted ”’ 
engine was rehabilitated and again placed 
in service. 

The American engines are capable of 
hauling a load equal to that of a Queensland 
engine of the ‘‘ C17 "’ (goods) type. Certain 
weaknesses in these engines resulted in 
early shopping for repairs and altérations. 

The Beyer-Garratt articulated engines 
are of considerably greater tractive capacity 
than any of the simple locomotives in 
Queensland. The length of the standard 
crossing loops limits the loads which they 
can haul, but use is being made of a number 
of them between Bundaberg and Rock- 
hampton, where assistant engines had pre- 
viously been used, and to a smaller extent 
between Brisbane and Bundaberg. 


Carriages and Wagons 

Because of the necessity of concentrating 
on building wagons, very little carriage 
construction was undertaken in the year 
ended June 30, 1944. However, four new 
sunshine sitting cars and two new mail 
brake vans were built during the year. In 
addition, one car was rebuilt and 13 cars 
were converted for use on ambulance 
trains; 4 additional cars were converted 
to other types. 

The number of new wagons built during 
the year totalled 916, of which 479 were 
built at Ipswich Workshops, 16 at Rock- 
hampton, and 10 at Townsville. The 
balance of 411 was provided by the Com- 
monwealth ; 101 wagons which were 
loaned to the Commonwealth Government 
were returned and placed in traffic during 
the year, and three wagons which had 
previously been written-off were replaced 
on the books; 36 wagons were written-off 
the books in 1943-44; 54 wagons were 
rebuilt ; and 280 were converted to more 
suitable types. In addition to the fore- 
going, 1,851 wagons received extensive 
overhaul. 


UNITED STATES 


Rio Grande C.T.C. Operation 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad now owns what is probably the 
longest stretch of single line in the world to 
be equipped continuously with centralised 
traffic control. This extends for 284 miles 
from Dotsero, where the older main line 
through the Royal Gorge from Pueblo is 
joined by the newer direct route from 
Denver through the Moffat Tunnel, as far 
as the beginning of double track at Helper, 
Utah. The heaviest grades and curvature 
are on the 19 miles from Dotsero to Funston, 
through Glenwood canyon, falling at an 
average of 1 in 100 and a maximum of | in 
70, with curves as sharp as 7} ch. radius, 
and limiting freight train speeds to 
18 m.p.h. and passenger train speeds to 
27 m.p.h. Elsewhere easier conditions pre- 
vail, except for five miles of 1 in 90 grade 





between Westwater and Ruby—the ruling 
gradient against westbound trains. 

As a further contribution to expedited 
working, passing loops have been equipped 
with 33-ft. curved switch-blades, which 
may be taken at speeds up to 37 m.p.h. when 
trains are making diverging movements ; 
for a freight train of 75 bogie wagons the 
clearance time at switches, as compared 
with the old 15 m.p.h. speed limit, is reduced 
by 14 min. Also, as many switches as 
possible have been taken out of the main 
line, largely by altering sidings to connect 
with passing tracks rather than with the 
running line. 

Sections Controlled 

The longest section under the control of 
one c.t.c. machine is that of 133 miles 
between Cottonwood and Helper; on one 
recent occasion, nine passenger and “12 
freight trains were running on this section 
simultaneously, and in the course of 34 hr. 
19 “‘ meets ” took place, with one train on 
the main line and the other on a passing 
loop, but without the stoppage of either. 
The other sections are Cottonwood to 
De Begue, 76 miles, and De Begue to 
Dotsero, 75 miles, so that three c.t.c. 
machines only are in use. 

Over the Agate-Helper section alone, 122 
miles long, the average journey time of west- 
bound freight trains has come down from 
8 hr. 27 min. to 6 hr. 20 min., and of East- 
bound from 6 hr. 57 min. to 5 hr. 47 min. ; 
this has raised the average speeeds from 14-4 
to 19-3 m.p.h. westbound and 17-5 to 21-1 
m.p.h. eastbound. Average westbound 
passenger times have only come down 
5 min., to 3} hr., but eastbound times have 
been reduced from 3 hr. 43 min. to 3 hr. 
14 min., raising the overall average to 
37-8 m.p.h. 

Approximately 2 hr. is saved by freight 
trains also between Grand Junction and 
Dotsero, making a total of well over 4 hr. 
in the average journey time of freight over 
the whole of the c.t.c.-operated line. 


GUATEMALA 


Ministry of Communications & 
Public Works 

A complete reorganisation of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government of Guate- 
mala was undertaken during December, and 
is regarded of considerable significance to 
the economy of the country. New cabinet 
posts have been established for a Ministry 
of Economy and a Ministry of Public Health 
& Social Aid. Former departments have 
been reorganised and their functions re- 
aligned, resulting in the establishment of a 
Ministry of Communications & Public 
Works, and a Ministry of Agriculture & 


Mining. 
URUGUAY 


Traffic Statistics 

The Government-owned railway systems 
in Uruguay during the period January to 
May, 1944, showed a slight increase in the 
number of passengers carried, totalling 
348,000 in 1944 and 300,000 in 1943; 
freight carried increased to 158,952 metric 
tons from 151,023; and receipts totalled 
710,000 pesos, compared with 596,000 pesos. 

Passengers carried on privately-owned 
railways during the seven months ended 
July, 1944, totalled 2,700,000, compared 
with 2,394,008 in the like period of 1943; 
freight dropped to 1,089,332 metric tons 
from 1,120,888; and receipts declined to 
9,235,000 pesos from 9,363,000. The 
decline in receipts for the privately-owned 
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railways was said to be caused primarily by 
the falling off of profitable freight traffic. 

During June, 1944, there was a material 
improvement in freight carried by the 
privately-owned railways, as a result of the 
increase in cattle movement, but the month 
of July saw a reversal again. . ~ 


EGYPT 


State Railway Revenue 

Revenue of the Egyptian State Railways 
for the first six months of the financial 
year 1944-45 (May 1 to October 31, 1944) 
amounted to £E.7,384,660, compared with 
£E.6,963,612 in the corresponding period of 
1943. In the 1944-45 period, passenger 
traffic totalled £E.3,941,170 ; goods traffic, 
£E.3,265,737 ; and sundry _— earnings 
£E.177,753. Railway expenditures were 
£E.3,333,929 during the period under 
review, compared with £E.2,973,493 during 
the corresponding months of 1943-44, and 
total net earnings were £E.4,050,731, 
against £E.3,990,119. The total number of 
passengers carried was 30,700,254, com- 
pared with 30,845,779. Merchandise trans- 
ported by the railways declined to 3,300,443 
metric tons from 3,884,742 tons. 


INDIA 


Mysore State Railway 

As a result of increases in traffic and in 
fares, the gross earnings of the Mysore 
State Railway (including the lines worked 
by the Madras & Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way) reached a total of Rs. 16,967,000 
during 1943-44, representing an increase of 
Rs, 4,162,000 over the previous year. There 
was also an increase in working expenses, 
which amounted to Rs. 9,368,000, due 
mainly to the higher cost of coal, payment 
of higher cost-of-living allowances, and an 
increased contribution to the depreciation 
fund. The difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies of coal, spare parts and other 
stores continues, and the Mysore Govern- 
ment is stated to be considering the ques- 
tion of further curtailment of train services. 


CEYLON 


N.U.R. Former President Visits 
Workshops 

Mr. F. J. Burrows, lately President of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, who 
(as recorded in The Railway Gazette of 
November 24, 1944) is a member of the 
commission which is visiting Ceylon in 
connection with constitutional reform, 
recently paid a visit to the railway work- 
shops at Ratmalana. Mr. W. G. Hills, 
General Manager, and Mr. J. E. S. Bodger, 
Deputy General Manager, Ceylon Govern- 
ment Railway, accompanied him. During 
the journey from Colombo, Mr. Burrows 
travelled on the footplate, accompanied by 
Mr. J. L. Kotalawala, Minister of Com- 
munications & Works. 


New Buses 

Two hundred new-type buses are being 
built under the direction of the Director 
of Transport, Mr. S. W. Nelson, are ex- 
pected to be in service shortly. They are 
being constructed in various parts of the 
island, and are being allocated to various 
companies, according to a schedule drawn 
up by the Director of Transport. Mr. 
Nelson said recently that there were about 
one thousand buses on the roads in the 
island at present. It was his aim to replace 
all the older types of buses by the new 
models in the next three years. Despite 
various difficulties, such as obtaining new 
chassis, the progress made so far had been 
good. 
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Electric Traction Section 


Electric Locomotives for Industrial Use 


English Electric designs for coal haulage and shunting duties 


English Electric industrial-type trolley locomotive supplied to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


THE wide variety of conditions in which 

electric locomotives can be used is 
illustrated by two examples recently sup- 
plied by the English Electric Co. Ltd. 
for industrial use. 

One of these machines was ordered by 
Sunderland Corporation for power-station 
service. This locomotive, built to’standard 
gauge, is of the centre cab type and weighs 
13} tons. It is equipped with two nose- 
suspended, axle-hung motors with a com- 
bined rating of 68 h.p. The motors are 
connected permanently in series and 
operate from an overhead contact wire at 
550 volts, with earth return. 

[he second locomotive was supplied to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited and 
the very compact design will be apparent 
from the illustration. This locomotive was 
built to a gauge of 2 ft. 6 in. for use under- 
ground and weighs 6 tons. The motor 
arrangement is similar to that of the ma- 
chine built for the Sunderland Corporation, 
but connections provide for series-parallel 
control, with operation from overhead con- 
tact wires at 250 volts and _ insulated 
negative. 

The controller is fitted with a dead-man’s 
handl Flame-proof equipment is not 
fitted, as the locomotive is in use in a non- 
gassv mine. To facilitate lowering down the 
mine shaft, the locomotive is provided with 
a removable cab and the conduit and 
wiring is arranged for division close to the 
joint 
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The main features of the locomotives 
are given below :— 

Sunderland 1.C.1. 
134 tons 6 tons 
550 volts 250 volts 

6,000 Ib. 2,700 Ib. 

68 h.p. 62 h.p. 

44 m.p.h. 8} m.p.h. 

For both locomotives, the controller is 
arranged to provide rheostatic braking in 
addition to the screw-down handbrake. The 
mining locomotive handbrake can be opera- 
ted also by a lever working on a ratchet 
and quadrant. 


Weight 

Voltage eos one 
Max. tractive effor 
Horse-power at max. t.e. 
Speed at max. t.e. 








RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION IN BRA7IL.— 
Greatly increased industrial traffic in the 
State of Sao Paulo has directed much atten- 
tion to the possibilities of railway electri- 
fication. The Paulista Railway intends to 
convert its line to Bauru, and has already 
ordered 12 electric locomotives. As men- 
tioned in an editorial note (page 314), 
electric traction on the Sorocabana Rail- 
way is now in use from San Paulo to Soro- 
caba, and work thence to Santo Antonio is 
virtually complete. The San Paulo Rail- 
way has completed plans for electrification 
from San Paulo to Jundiahy. On the Central 
Railway, work is proceeding on the equip- 
ment of the further section from Belem to 
Barra do Pirahy (see our issue of Decem- 
ber 8, 1944, page 573). 


Pe 


% 


English Electric standard -gauge electric locomotive supplied 
to the Sunderland Corporation 











SWEDISH RaAILwAy ELECTRIFICATION.— 
In connection with the 30th anniversay of 
the completion of electrification of the first 
railway line in Sweden, Herr Th. The- 
lander, Head of the Electro-Technical 
Department of the Swedish State Rail- 
Ways, recently stated that the electrifica- 
tion of those railways had saved 7 million 
metric tons of coal during the war, and that 
otherwise 2,000 new steam locomotives 


would have been required to maintair the 
present practically unrestricted civil traffic. 
The anniversary coincided with the in- 
auguration of the newly-electrified section 
between Ostersund and Jarpen in the pro- 
vince of Jamtland in northern Sweden ; con- 
version of this section will be extesaded 
later this year to the Norwegian border. 


Over 4,600 km. (2,858 miles) of the State 
further 


lines have been electrified, and 


sections are under conversion, although 
shortage of materials has hampered activi- 
ties. In 1915 the current consumption 
amounted to 8 million kWh, in 1925 to 
75 million kWh, and in 1940 to 667 inil- 
lion kWh. For 1945 the consumption is 
estimated at 915 million kWh. Of the 
total traffic capacity of the State Rail- 
ways 86 per cent. is at present handled 
on electrified lines. 
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sign is marked automatically at 15-sec. 
intervals. The other two lines serve to 
mark stations and similar points, or any 
irregularity observed during the run, such 
as sparking at the collector, and the pens 
are operated electrically by the observer 
pressing a button. 

The firm of Kern & Co. Ltd. of Aarau 
has provided a special optical fitting for 
enabling the contact point between col- 
lector and overhead wire to be observed 
directly through a roof window. By 





Inspecting Overhead Contact Lines 





The Swiss Federal Railways have introduced an inspection 
and recording car to facilitate maintenance of their 
overhead contact system 







HE Swiss Federal Railways are elec- swing-link suspension and torsional spring 
trified on a uniform system, the a.c. shock absorbers, specially designed by 
single-phase, with a contact line voltage the builders. The wheels and axles are 
of 15,000. There have been in use for light-weight units; one pair has cylin- 























some time special inspection cars, formed 
from old passenger vehicles. Each was 
provided with large windows in the ends, 
enabling the staff to ride behind a loco- 
motive and observe the behaviour of the 
collector on the latter. The cars had no 
measuring or recording equipment. 

It was decided recently to build a car, 
on the principles used in recording in- 
equalities in the track, fitted with a set 
of apparatus to enable an accurate record 


drically-turned tyres and serves to drive 
the measuring apparatus on the recording 
table with the maximum degree of 
uccuracy. Compressed air for operating 


the pantograph, which is of the latest 
Oerlikon type, is obtained from a valve 
and reservoir unit connected to the brake 
piping. 

The principal measuring and recording 
instruments are grouped on a table. They 
were provided by A. J. Amsler & Com- 


attachment of the high-voltage feed con- 
nection between the vehicle and the loco- 
motive, with protective netting below, 
the traction current can be taken from 
the collector on the car and the panto- 
graph on the locomotive can be lowered. 
Any sparking then is easily observed 
through the equipment mentioned. This 
forms a good guide to any irregularities 
in the overhead construction. 


An observation post, with seats for 
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to be made of the relation between con- 
tact wire and track and other features of 
the overhead equipment. Some details 
are given by Herr A. Dudler, of the Engi- 
neer’s Department at Ziirich, and Herr P. 
Schmidlin, of the Traction Workshops at 
Berne, in the Bulletin of the Swiss 
Federal Railways, from which the accom- 
panying diagrams are reproduced. 

The vehicle itself was built by the Swiss 
Industrial Company, of Neuhausen, for a 
maximum speed of 150 km.p.h. (93 
m.p.h.), and weighs about 25 tonnes in 
working order. The body is of wood, with 
steel end-walls welded to the underframe, 
itself formed of welded _platework. 
Between the longitudinals and the trusses 
are containers for holding the lighting 
batteries, the earthing rod, roof con- 
ductor rods, and protective netting, used 
when a high-voltage connection is made 
from the car to the hauling locomotive, 
as explained below. The bogies have 








pany of Schaffhausen. The instruments 
comprise a recorder for noting the height 
of the contact wire above rail level, an 
oscillation recorder, a speed recorder, a 
contact wire-voltmeter and an instrument 
for indicating the distance run from point 
to point and the locality of the vehicle. 
The equipment for detecting the height 
of the contact wire was supplied to par- 
ticulars furnished to Brown Boveri & 
Company by the German State Railway, 
and can function on a live traction- 
circuit. The movement is transmitted to 
the table through a silken cord. 

The records provided by this equip- 
ment are studied in conjunction with the 
known circumstances of the ‘track layout 
and the indications of the oscillation 
recorders. The last-named were made by 
Triib-Taiiber & Company of Ziirich. 
There are three line records marked on a 
continuously-running band driven from 
the unconed pair of wheels. On one a 
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Observation and recording car for inspecting overhead equipment, Swiss Federal Railways 


four or five persons, with raised canopy 
and windows on all sides, is arranged in 
the centre of the vehicle; and powerful 
projectors are fitted to enable the over- 
head equipment to be seen in tunnels, 
where inspection is particularly im- 
portant, or, if need be, at night. A 
loud-speaking telephone, *by the Albis 
Works, Ziirich, connects the observation 
post, recording table and locomotive cab. 

Systematic use of the special car is 
expected to result in better maintenance 
of the overhead equipment, and a reduc- 
tion in the cost of upkeep. 





ELECTRIC TRACTION ON YVERDON-STE. 
Croix Raimway.—Electric traction was 
introduced on January 25 on the Yverdon- 
Ste. Croix Railway, Switzerland. For the 
time being, the services are being operated 
by three 600-h.p. railcars and by two 
300-h.p. railcars. 
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The Dibru-Sadiya Railway and the War 


A description of the wartime activities of this little railway, so 
important as a link in General Stilwell’s communications 


N view of the imminent sale of the 

Dibru-Sadiya Railway by its present 
owners, the Assam Railways & Trading 
Co. Ltd., to the Government of India, 
hastened by war conditions, the company 
decided to draft a history of the rail- 
way’s activities since 1942, when it be- 
came a vital link in the lines of com- 
munication in N.E. India. A slightly 
curtailed and modified résumé of this his- 
tory, since issued as a ‘‘ hand-out,’’ is 
given below. The accompanying _illus- 
trations give some idea of the country 
described and of the D.-S.R. equipment. 
The ‘‘ K”’ class 4-6-0 locomotive illus- 
trated, is one of six engines ordered from 
W. G. Bagnall Limited, Castle Engine 
Works, Stafford, and supplied by that 
firm in 1930; these were the most recent 
main-line locomotives placed in _ service 
on the D.-S.R. Their leading dimensions 
are as follow:— 


Gauge — 
Cylinder dia., in. 
- stroke, in. 

Coupled wheels, dia. 
wheelbase ... soe 

Boiler pressure, per sq. in. 

Heating surface, tubes, sq. ft. 

re firebox, sq. ft. 


3 fc. 3Z in. 
154 


Total 
Grate area, sq. ft. ... wala con ae 
Tractive effort at 75 per cent. boiler pres- 
sure, lb eee 


Weight in working order, engine, tons 
” ” a tender, tons 


Total eee ees ase 
Weight in working order, on coupled 
wheels, tons eon ove _— ne 
Tender capacity, water, gal. ns ao 
” a coal, tons ni im Te 


The ‘‘ Hand-Out’’ 


he rapid advance of the Japanese 
northwards into Burma in 1942 clearly 
indicated that Assam was soon to be- 
come an important theatre of war. The 
Brahmaputra Valley east of Gauhati, 
which hitherto had been a quiet back- 
water almost unknown to the rest of the 
world, began to figure prominently on 
the maps at Washington, Whitehall, and 
Chungking. First, N.E. Assam was to be 
the starting point of the new Indo-Burma 
toad to be constructed over the Patkai 
range and through the Hukawng Valley, 
involving the transport of thousands of 








labourers, food supplies, and equipment. 
Secondly, it was to be the site of a new 
air base; this involved the movement of 
millions of cubic feet of boulders, cement, 
sand, etc., for constructional purposes, 
and later a heavy traffic for operational 
purposes. The throwing-up of earthwork 
for constructing new roads or railways 
had always been seasonal work, confined 
to the cold weather only; few believed 
that it could be done during the rains. 
Indeed, there can be few tasks more hope- 
less than scooping up liquid mud and 
trying to create a solid embankment 
above the level of the surrounding slush. 

At an early stage it became clear that 
the D.-S.R. would have to carry a tre- 
mendously increased burden of traffic. 
Apart from the possibility of doubling 
the line, which would take a long time 
to complete and—because of lack of man- 
power in the district in comparison with 
the volume of new construction work 
immediately necessary—was likely to 
interfere with the construction of 
urgently-needed airfields, the most 
obvious’ means of enhancing its carrying 
capacity was to increase the number of 
trains. This involved more locomotives 
and rolling stock, the introduction of 
improved methods of traffic control, and 
recruitment of additional labour. At 
first extra locomotives and rolling stock 
were provided by the Indian State Rail- 
ways, and subsequently by importing 
new locomotives and_ stock from the 
U.S.A. under _lease-lend. Additional 
labour was obtained from three sources, 
civilian labour, Indian Army railway 
units, and, at a later stage, U.S. mili- 
tary railway units. Equally important 
was the need for extra unloading places 
to enable the loads to be removed clear of 
the railway without delay; this in its 
turn entailed surfaced roads to connect 
the railway with military storeyards. For 
the layman, including the soldier, often 
fails to appreciate the cardinal fact that, 
however fast the locomotives can move, 
however great be the increase in the 
number of trains, traffic is brought toa 
standstill unless all materials are cleared 
right away from the railway as fast 
as they arrive at destination; in fact, that 
the flow of traffic along the railway can- 
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not move faster than the speed at 
which it is unloaded and cleared. To 
assist in solving this problem, additional 
sidings were constructed, and it is note- 
worthy that during the first two years of 
the emergency no fewer than 40 miles of 
new sidings were added. In this task the 
administration was helped considerably 
by Railway Construction Companies of 
the Indian Engineers. Special mention, 
however, must also be made of the valu- 
able assistance rendered by the Indian 
Tea Association. At one airfield siding, 
two miles of earthwork were completed 
in record time by tea-garden labour, 
working under its own manager, with 
appalling obstacles to overcome; these 
men worked knee-deep in water for 
weeks, in heavy rain, scooping up mud in 
paddy fields to build the embankment re- 
quired for the new siding. Subsequently 
the rails were laid by Indian Engineers. 
Very heavy traffic, including a consider- 
able tonnage to and from China, has since 
been carried over this particular siding 
which was the first of several to be made 
with the help of tea-garden labour. 


High Morale and General 
Co-operation 

This is but one instance of the out- 
standing and continuous co-operation 
throughout N.E. Assam between civilians 
of all classes and various military organi- 
sations. Morale has been good through- 
out, and especially during the evacuation 
of Burma in 1942, during enemy air 
raids, and the Japanese invasion of 
Assam in 1944. Perhaps the most critical 
period was in 1942, when emaciated refu- 
gees were pouring into the district from 
Burma, on foot or by air, with stories 
that were likely to scare even the 
steadiest. 

News of the fall of Lashio was current 
in Dibrugarh several days before it was 
publicly announced by radio, and the 
story was embellished considerably in the 
telling! Burma had not been fully pre- 
pared, and Assam was in a similar plight; 
there seemed to be little or no reason why 
the Japanese should not continue their 
advance through Burma into Manipur 
and onwards to the Brahmaputra. The 
outlook for the pecple of N.E. Assam 
gave cause for considerable uneasiness. 
They were hemmed in on three sides by 
high ranges of mountains, and their only 
possible line of retreat was likely to be 
cut by the Japanese lower down the 
valley. To make matters worse, N.E. 
Assam, the most industrialised part of the 
province, is not self-supporting in food 
even in peacetime. A gloomy outlook 
indeed, and one that gave the authorities 
cause for much anxious thought. 

Every day seemed to bring forth a new 
problem, sometimes merely troublesome, 
often vastly important. Employees’ 
provident fund records had to be copied 
and sent to a safe place in India. Cal- 
cutta suppliers, with whom the railway 
had had extensive business for years, 
suddenly demanded payment in advance, 
or no materials would be supplied. Loans 
had to be granted to employees to enable 
their families to be evacuated from 
Assam. Leave had to be granted for the 
same purpose. Small coins disappeared 
from circulation.. New quarters had to 
be built for additional workers, but sup- 
plies of thatch and bamboos were con- 
trolled and seemed scarcer than small 
coins! Employees, whose families had 
been evacuated, had to prepare their own 
meals; being mere men they began to 
suffer from lack of home _ comforts. 
Quinine and: other medicines were almost 
unobtainable. “Among other unusual 
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tasks, A.R.P. shelters and water-tanks 
had to be constructed, land had to be 
requisitioned, and railway bridges were 
decked to take road motor traffic. 

Meanwhile, a technical training scheme 
was initiated in the workshops, and 
arrangements had to be made to receive 
hundreds of workmen, with machinery, 
suddenly evacuated from another railway 
workshop; all these had to be housed. 

At railway stations, tickets were de- 
manded in exchange for passage-war- 
rants issued only a few hours previously 
to evacuees in Myitkyina—a town which 
had hitherto been a fortnight’s journey 
away—and signed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma. These vouchers 
seemed not worth the paper they were 
written on, but they were accepted and 
tickets were issued in exchange. Soon 
after the arrival of the refugees, con- 
sumable goods disappeared from _ the 
shops. Thousands of refugees meant 
thousands of extra mouths to be fed 
from local resources that were already 
inadequate; thousands of backs to be 
clothed, and, as many of the refugees had 
plenty of money, the shelves of all the 
shops were suddenly bared. Many of the 
shopkeepers, their stock-in-trade having 
been thus sold out, left the district. 
Prices rocketted, and although a ‘‘ dear- 
ness allowance ’’ was paid to railway em- 
ployees, it could not be expected to keep 
pace with the rapid fluctuations in prices. 
So the railway administration had to pro- 
cure and distribute food to its employees 
at concession rates, at a cost running 
into lakhs of rupees. Due to the fore- 
sight of the Assam Government, supplies 
of rice were always available. 


Soaring Traffics 


It was fortunate for the refugees that 
the work of constructing the Ledo Road 
had already begun and that the main 
bulk of the organisation at that time were 
planters and tea-garden labour, with 
knowledge and experience of the pro- 
vince. For the latter immediately trans- 
ferred their energies to rescue work and 
were instrumental in saving thousands 
of refugees from starvation and death. It 
was an exceedingly busy period for the 
railway, with heavy traffic now in both 
directions. This continued into the mon- 
soon season, when construction work on 
the Ledo Road had to be stopped. But 
it was soon re-started, as at the begin- 
ning of the cold weather U.S. Army road- 
builders moved in. Demands on the 
D,-S.R. became heavier than ever before, 
and traffic returns show with what suc- 
cess these demands were met. Traffic 
receipts in 1942-43 were 70 per cent. 
greater than in 1941-42. In 1943-44 they 
were some 67 per cent. greater again 
than in 1942-43. Nearly all or more than 
the increase of traffic in these years was 
carried at military rates, which are con- 
siderably below the ordinary commercial 


rates. In these first two years of the 
emergency, net ton-miles were nearly 
trebled. 


By 1944-45, operational control had 
been taken over by U.S. military railway 
units, and the returns to date indicate a 
further increase over 1943-44 figures. The 
traffic included labour for military pro- 
jects, Burma refugees, railway construc- 
tion materials, Indian, Chinese, British, 
and American soldiers, doctors, and 
nurses, food and equipment for the troops 
in N.E. Assam and Burma, bombs to be 
dropped on the Japanese, -lease-lend 
materials to China, stone for construc- 
tion of roads and airfields, bulldozers for 
the Ledo Road, wounded men from 
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Burma, materials for industry, supplies 
for the civil population, stores for service 
and maintenance of airfields, Assam coal 
for the railways and river steamers, 
Assam tea for export to Europe, and ex- 
ports from China to her Allies, ferried 
over the ‘‘hump’”’ by U.S. Air Trans- 
port Command. Traffic for the civil 
population in Assam had to be severely 
curtailed; passenger trains were reduced 
to one-half of the pre-war figure, and all 
railcar services cancelled. This, -while it 
resulted in great inconvenience and hard- 
ship to the travelling public, was accepted 
as one of the inevitable misfortunes of 
war. 
Manpower Difficulties 


Manpower has been an extremely diffi- 
cult problem, as indeed in all other bel- 
ligerent countries. In N.E, Assam prac- 
tically all industrial labour was already 
engaged on work of military importance, 
such as transport, oil, coal, and tea, the 
last-mentioned being a vital necessity for 
the troops in all theatres of war; whilst a 
large part of the remainder of the civil 
population was engaged in the cultivation 
of rice, also a vital necessity. From 1942 
onwards there was an immense bulk of 
new military projects to be carried out, 
a programme that called for greater re- 
sources of manpower than were available 
locally. Plans were made to recruit men 
from outside the province, but meanwhile 
there was likely to be a considerable 
shortage of labour. This problem was 
solved to a large extent by the Indian 
Tea Association; for with commendable 
foresight and public spiritedness—but 
with considerable inconvenience to the 
tea industry itselfi—planters throughout 
Assam arranged to release a proportion 
of their employees for airfield construc- 
tion, and other works, including earth- 
work for new railway sidings, and tran- 
shipment of goods traffic at rail-cum-river 
junctions. 

In addition to this, labour units and 
Operating and Construction Companies 
were arranged by the Army. In the 
higher grades of staff, the railway had 
lost the services of a number of British 
departmental officers, who had joined the 
fighting services in the early stages of the 
war. As these men were on various 
fronts and could not be recalled, those 
who had remained on the railway had to 
bear the brunt of the 1942 emergency 
short-handed; this they did with ,con- 
siderable credit to themselves, as is shown 
by the traffic returns. Subsequently, a 
number of officers from Indian State Rail- 
ways were transferred to assist and sup- 
plement the existing organisation; they, 
too, are doing excellent work. 


Help for the B. & A.R. 


The assistance was not entirely one 
way. The D.-S.R. was able to assist the 
State railways. Arrangements were made 
to repair a number of Bengal & Assam 
locomotives in the Dibru-Sadiya work- 
shops, in addition to the latter’s own 
repair programme. This assistance had 
become necessary, as one of the work- 
shops on the Bengal & Assam Railway 
had had to be evacuated owing to its 
proximity to the Arakan front. , Machi- 
nery and workmen were transferred and 
accommodated in the Dibru-Sadiya shops, 
and a new housing colony built. 

The full story of the railway’s efforts 
cannot yet be told. In particular, the 
foregoing account contains no reference to 
the work of the U.S. military railway 
units which took over operational control 
of the line in 1944, bringing with them a 
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The Dibru-Sadiya Railway of the Assam 
Railways & Trading Co, Ltd. 


large number of new locomotives and 
thousands of new wagons from the 
U.S.A. At all important stations and 
running sheds, Americans and Indians 
are now working side by side as ex- 
aminers, pointsmen, shunters, and so on. 
U.S. officers are in control at operational 
headquarters; also in the workshops, 
where they have supplemented the exist- 
ing machinery by their own equipment. 
Here again, Americans and Indians work 
together, sharing the important task of 
maintaining locomotives and rolling stock 
in good repair, in order that the line may 
be worked to its fullest capacity in the 
common interests of the Allies, The main 
bulk of the employees: of the ‘Dibru- 
Sadiya system are Indians, many of them 
having spent the whole of their working 
lives on the railway. They are justly 
proud of their war record. 


The Doorway to Burma 


As mentioned in an article entitled 
Assam-Burma Front Communications, 
published in The Railway Gazette of 
February 9, Ledo, on the D.-S.R., is the 
starting point not only of the Stilwell 
Road connecting India with Burma, but 
also of the most likely route to be fol- 
lowed by an Indo-Burma railway if ever 
constructed. In fact five miles of the 
colliery siding built by the D.-S.R. from 
Ledo to Tipongpani would become an 
integral part of the main line to Burma 
and its embankment is also followed by 
the road. This siding was used to trans- 
port refugees from Burma during the 
exodus of 1942. A_ brief history of 
the D.-S,R, appears in our editorial 
columns on page 317. 





B.S. REVISED SPECIFICATION FOR 
WrouGHT STEELS.—The British Standards 
Institution has published a revised issue 
of B.S. 971, an explanatory document on 
wrought steels which serves as a companion 
to B.S. 970. A revision of B.S. 970 has 
been published since the firsc issue of B.S. 
971, and it provides for a number of new 
steels. The new issue of B.S. 971 has been 
prepared to take account of the alterations 
which were made in the revision of B.S. 970, 
and to include details of the new steels 
which subsequently have been added. It 
has not been possible, in the new issue, to 
include the cross-references to the various 
industrial specifications given in the first 
issue. Copies of the new issue of B.S. 971 
may be obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, 28, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 7s. 6d., post free. 
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RAILWAY NEWS SECTION 


PERSONAL 


INDIAN RaILway CONFERENCE 
ASSOCIATION 
Ir. J. N. Nanda, General Manager of 
Nizam’s State Railway, has _ been 
ted President of the Indian Railway 
iference Association for 1945-46. 
Mr. John Cliff, member, and Mr. T. E. 
ymas, General Manager, have been ap- 
nted to fill vacancies in the representa- 
of the London Passenger 
nsport Board on the standing 
nt committee of the Board and 
four main-line railways. 


Mr. Stanley Kennedy has been 
appointed a Director of Tilling 
Motor Services Limited. Mr. 
Kennedy is a Director of Thomas 
lilling Limited, and is Chairman 
of the Southern Vectis Omnibus 
Co. Ltd., Managing Director of 
United Automobile Services 
Limited, and a_ Director of 
Cumberland Motor Services 
Limited, Southern National 
Omnibus Co. Ltd., and Wilts & 
Dorset Motor Services Limited. 

Mr. C. C. Oakham, formerly 
Senior Assistant to the Technical 
Officer (Trams & Trolleybuses), 
London Passenger Transport 
Board, has been appointed Trac- 
tion Engineer with the Associated 
Equipment Co. Ltd., in succes- 
sion to Mr. A. T. C. Priddle, who 
has left the company to take up 
another post. 


Mr. J. L. Willoughby, who re- 
cently was appointed Traffic 
Manager, Sudan Railways, has 
arrived in England on leave. 


In addition to the deaths of 
those officers, serving or retired, 
to which reference has been made 
in our columns, the decease of 
three past or present officers of 
Indian railways was referred to 
by Mr. G. E. Cuffe (General 
Manager, Bengal & Assam Rail- 
way), President of the Indian 
Railway Conference Association 
for 1944-45, in his presidential 
speech delivered at the 47th 
session of the Association held at 
New Delhi on January 19 and 20 last. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Cuffe 
said : — 

‘““ Many also will remember and regret 
the death of Mr. F. C. Pavry, C.1.E., who 
was Chief Engineer of the North Western 
Railway from 1926 to 1930, and was after- 
wards for a short time a member of the 
Railway Board until he retired. 

‘“ Many here also will remember and re- 
gret the death while on military duty of 
Dr. W. D. Speedy, Chief Medical Officer, 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

‘Lastly I have to mention a very weil 
known figure at these conferences who 
passed on early in 1944. I refer to the late 
Mr. L. F. Jackson. He was for a number 
of years a distinguished Engineer Officer of 
the old Eastern Bengal Railway. Later he 
was a Senior Government Inspector of 
Railways until he retired from State Rail- 
way service in 1937 and became Manager 
of the Jaipur State Railway. He returned 
to the Bengal & Assam Railway. In 
September, 1943, he became my Chief 
Engineer (Construction). His health failed 
early in 1944 and he had to retire; he only 
survived his 1etirement a few weeks.’’ 


Mr. John Wilfrid Ogle, E.D., M.Inst.T., 
Chief Commercial Manager, North Western 
Railway, India, who, as recorded in our 
February 16 issue, proceeded on leave, 
preparatory to retirement, on February 3, 
was born in London in 1889, and was 
educated at Shrewsbury (1903-7). Mr. 
Ogle gained his early railway experience 
in the office of the General Manager of the 
Great Northern Railway. He joined the 
N.W.R. in 1913, and, after twelve months 
on probation at headquarters, was posted 


Mr. J. W. Ogle 
Chief Commercial Manager, 
N.W.R., India, 1942-45 


as Assistant District Traffic Superintendent, 
first at Bhatinda, and afterwards at Lahore. 
In 1916 he was back at headquarters, as 
Assistant Deputy-Agent; and two years 
later his name was specially brought to 
the notice of the Government of India for 
valuable services during the war. In 1920 
he returned to Bhatinda, where he was the 
last District Traffic Superintendent before 
the introduction of the divisional system 
in 1924. After serving with the Railway 
Board as Officer on Special Duty, Mr. Ogle 
spent five years as Divisional Commercial 
Officer at Delhi. In 1931 he was transferred 
to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway as 
Officer,on Special Duty in connection with 
a local traffic accounts scheme. A few 
months later he returned to the N.W.R., 
with which he remained at headquarters as 
Senior Assistant Rates Officer until 1935. 
In March of that year the Gazette of India 
announced the conferment of the Efficiency 
Decoration on Mr. Ogle. When on leave 
in England, also in that year, he was a 
guest of the L.N.E.R. during the trial 
run of the “ Silver Jubilee ’’ express from 
Kings Cross to Grantham. Mr. Ogle was 


posted as Divisional Superintendent at 
Ferozepur in 1939, and in the next year he 
went to Karachi in the same capacity. 
While at that seaport, he made a close 
study of the working in the port area; 
and, as a direct result of a report which he 
submitted on his findings, the railway was 
able to revise certain charges and so 
eliminate an expenditure which had been 
involving the Government in a_ yearly 
recurring loss of two lakhs of rupees. In 
April, 1942, Mr. Ogle came back to head- 
quarters, as Chief Commercial 
Manager. Throughout his railway 
service, Mr. Ogle has been an 
active member of the Auxiliary 
Force (India), in which he rose to 
the rank of Major. From 1942 
also he has been District Superin- 
tendent, No. 1 District, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade. For the past 
two years he has been Manager 
of the N.W.R. Magazine. 


CANADIAN PaciFic RaILWway 

Mr. E. P. Flintoft, K.C., Vice- 
President & General Counsel, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, since 
1942, retired on February 15. 

Mr.: G. A. Walket, K.C., 
General Solicitor since 1936, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Flintoft. 

Mr. F. C. S. Evans, Assistant 
General Solicitor, Montreal, has 
been appointed General Solicitor. 

Mr. D. I. McNeill, K.C., Assist- 
ant General Solicitor, Winnipeg, 
has been appointed Assistant 
General Counsel, Montreal. 

The setting up by the C.P.R. 
of a new Department of Re- 
search has been announced. It 
is under the direction of Mr. 
W. A. Newman, M.B.E., who 
for some years was the company’s 
Chief Mechanical Engineer. 


Mr. E. P. Flintoft, K.C., Vice- 

President & General Counsel, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, who, 

as recorded above, has retired, 

was in private practice for five 

years before joining the company 

as Assistant to the Solicitor at 

Montreal in 1908. He was ap- 

pointed Assistant Solicitor there 

in 1912, and Solicitor in 1917. 

In 1929 he became General 

Solicitor. He was appointed 

General Counsel in 1936, and Vice- 

President & General Counsel in 1942. 

Mr. Flintoft has carried out notable work 

at Ottawa before the Board of. Railway 

Commissioners. He is a graduate of the 

University of Toronto, and studied at 

Osgoode Hall; he became King’s Counsel 
in 1928. 


Mr. G. A. Walker, K.C., General Solici- 
tor, Canadian Pacific Railway, who, as 
recorded above, has been appointed Vice- 
President & General Counsel, entered the 
company’s service at Toronto, where he 
became Chief Clerk in 1901. He studied 
law at Osgoode Hall, and in 1906 became 
a barrister in the Law Department at 
Toronto. In 1911 he went to Calgary as 
Solicitor, and in 1918 became Acting 
Manager of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources there, a position he retained for 
one year before returning to the Law 
Department. He went to Montreal in 1934 
as Assistant General Solicitor, and was 
appointed General Solicitor two years 
later. 
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Train Catering for Troops in Canada 


Serving members of the Royal Canadian Air Force near Moncton at long tables arranged in a C.N.R. 
dining car. It will be noticed that the width of the vehicle permits of three rows being seated at narrow 
longitudinal tables, with a service gangway between 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—2387 


Summer Travel to Arran 

The L.M.S.R. has intimated that pas- 
senger bookings to Arran will be con- 
trolled this year during the period from 
March 30 to September 24. To facilitate 
the arrangements of passengers who must 
travel, tickets will be issued in advance 
on specified days for travel on other 
specified dates. No tickets will be issued 
in advance from any station in Scotland 
except Glasgow (St. Enoch), Paisley 
(Canal), Ayr, Kilmarnock, Ardrossan 
(South Beach), West Kilbride, and Largs, 
and the issue at these places will be 
strictly limited. Postal applications for 
tickets from places within a reasonable 
distance of Glasgow will not be accepted 
prospective, as passengers are required 
to make application at St. Enoch Station 
Booking Office. 

rickets will also be issued at the above 
stations on the day of travel, provided 
the maximum number for any particular 
service has not already been issued in ad- 
vance. Local steamer tickets for the 
journey from Fairlie to Arran will be 
issued at Fairlie Pier Station on the day 
of travel only, the number of tickets to 
be issued being dependent on the accom- 
modation available on the steamer. 


Drastic urtailment of Danish Railway 
Services 

Because of stringent coal shortage in 
Denmark, as imports from Germany have 
practically ceased as a result of German 
reverses, the Danish passenger railway 
services were curtailed on January 25 to 
about a fifth of their former strength, 
already considerably reduced. Goods 
services were also cut to the minimum. 
\ further curtailment became effective 
throughout Denmark on February 19. 
In Jutland and Fiinen, passenger train 
services are now worked only thrice 
weekly (on alternate days excluding 
Sunday), except for the Aarhus suburban 
lines. 


Indian Goods Wagon Loadings 

In October, 1944, goods wagon loadings 
on the Indian Railways increased by 9-22 
per cent. on the broad-gauge lines, and by 
13-1 per cent. on the metre-gauge lines, 
compared with October, 1943. In Septem- 
ber, 1944, loadings increased by 3-96 per 
cent. on the broad-gauge lines, and by 
3-77 per cent. on the metre-gauge lines, 
compared with September, 1943. 

From April to September 30, 1944, goods 
wagon loadings were higher by 1-02 per 
cent. on the broad-gauge lines, and 7-36 
per cent. on the metre-gauge lines, than 
during the corresponding period in 1943. 


Air Raid Warnings on Reich Motor 
. Roads 

With the intensification of the Allied air 
bombardment of German means of com- 
munication, the General Inspector of the 
German Roads (Generalinspekteur fiir. das 
deutsche Strassenwesen) recently issued new 
mstructions concerning air raid warnings 
to users of the Reichsautobahnen. Large 
white-painted boards with the inscription 
in black ‘‘ LS-Warnstelle”’ (Luftschutz- 
Warnstelle) mark the place where a motor 
Toad enters an area in which a warning 
has been sounded. These boards are 
illuminated at night. Yellow-blue-yellow 
warning boards (also illuminated at night) 
are placed 650 ft. in front of any spot 
rendered dangerous by bombing. White- 
painted triangular boards with a central 
vertical black line mark the approach to 
any point of general devastation caused 
by air raids. Suspended from such boards 


is a shield bearing the inscription Bomben- 
schaden 200 Meter (bomb damage 200 metres 
distant). 


More American Hospital Cars 

The American Car & Foundry Company 
on January 11 announced additional orders 
for specially-designed hospital cars ; 50 for 
the U.S. Navy Department and 50 for the 
U.S. Army. The cars for the U.S. Navy 
will be begun at the company’s St. Charles 
(Missouri) plant upon the completion of the 
present order for 100 cars for the US. 
Army, which is expected to be this spring. 
The building of the 50 additional hospital 
cars for the U.S. Army, which will immedi- 
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been found at Buda ina tunnel. A possible 
explanation of this is that the road tunnel 
which has existed for many years under 
the highest part of the Buda hill, in the 
alignment of the ‘“ Lanc-hid”’ (Chain 
bridge), may have been converted by the 
Germans into a well protected industrial 
works, 


Civilian Railway Traffic in Norway 

We recorded briefly in our February 16 
issue (page 165) that the operation of steam- 
worked trains for the civilian traffic in 
Norway was discontinued at the beginning 
of February. It has since been stated 
officially by the German authorities that 
this is a result of the shortage of coal, since 
imports of coal from Germany for civilian 


Servicemen at the checking room arranged for them in the new Montreal Central 


Station, Canadian National Railways. 


It will be noticed that the signs are in 


English and French, in accordance with the practice in Quebec; one of these 
indicates that the service is available from 6 a.m. until midnight 


ately follow the Navy cars, will be divided 
equally between the company’s Berwick 
(Pennsylvania) and St. Charles plants. 


Canadian Bus Restriction Lifted 

Towards the end of last year a Dominion 
Order was made lifting the wartime restric- 
tions on interprovincial bus traffic in 
Canada. Operators of bus lines working 
from Winnipeg were notified early in 
December that they could resume service 
on a pre-war basis as soon as they were 
able to obtain the necessary equipment. 


New Underground Line Reported at 
Buda 
According to a recent report, an under- 
ground railway line, stated to have been 
built by the Germans, has been discovered 
at Buda, the hilly section of Budapest, to the 
west of the Danube, but there is no further 
indication of location. The only pre-war 
underground line of the Hungarian capital 
was in its eastern part (Pest) ; the western 
terminus is near the eastern bank of the 
River Danube. Preliminary work in con- 
nection with four underground lines was in 
hand in 1939, but this had not progressed 
beyond the initial stage. 
It is said, moreover, that a complete 
tank works, barracks, and canteens, have 


uses have come to an end as a result of the 
reverses suffered by the Germans in Janu- 
ary. Electric trains, however, are working 
normally. On the more important steam- 
operated lines, a restricted number of 
passengers is allowed to use coaches 
attached to gobdds trains; permits are not 
easily secured and are generally reserved 
for priority passengers. 


Bulgarian Railway Difficulties 

In common with most railway adminis- 
trations on continental Europe, the Bul- 
garian State Railways are experiencing a 
severe shortage of rolling stock. The 
Jugoslav Government recently addressed 
a note to the Sofia Government asking for 
the return of 160 locomotives and 300 
wagons from the Jugoslav Railways which 
were taken to Bulgaria when Bulgarian 
troops were in occupation of Jugoslav 
territory. This request is made under the 
terms of the Bulgarian armistice, and thus 
should be complied with, although it will 
add to the difficulties of the Bulgarian 
railways. Bulgaria has no railway manu- 
faeturing industry, but only repair facilities. 
There is no likelihood of obtaining rolling 
stock from other countries at present,or 
of securing plant for the establishment of 
works for building either locomotives or 
wagons in Bulgaria. 
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Questions in Parliament 


Easter Holidays Travel Facilities 

Mr. R. De la Bere (Evesham—C.) on 
March 13 asked the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of War Transport, whether 
in view of the fact that large numbers of 
the public had had no holiday, carrying 
with it a change of environment, since the 
outbreak of war, he would make some pro- 
noupcement of the arrangements, both rail 
and motor-coach, which he intended to 
permit the public to make use of during the 
Easter holiday period. 

Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport) 
stated in a written answer: His Majesty’s 
Government fully understands that every- 
one engaged in the war effort now needs 
both rest and change. It is anxious to do 
everything in its power to make this possible 
within the limits of the resources which it 
has. Unfortunately, however, the demands 
on both rail and road services are still 
extremely heavy. The railways already 
are hard pressed to carry the essential 
traffic required for military operations, for 
the relief of the liberated peoples, and for 
the maintenance of the life of the nation. 
Severe weather during the early weeks of 
the year caused accumulations of freight 
which are increasing current demands on 
the railways, whose capacity meanwhile 
has suffered by the transfer of many heavy 
locomotives to the Continent and by an 
increase in the number under or awaiting 
repair. I regret, therefore, that it will be 
necessary to introduce at Easter the restric- 
tions both on service and on assisted civilian 
travel which it has previously been neces- 
sary to.impose. The road-passenger ser- 
vices also are carrying a heavy burden, and 
they are short of bus crews. As he has done 
in the past, the Minister of War Transport 
will again make such adjustments both in 
rail and road-passenger services as may be 
possible, but it would be wrong to encourage 
the public to expect any additional travel 
facilities. 


Lighting of Railway Carriages 

The Rev. R. W. Sorensen (West Leyton 
—Lab.) on March 14 asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of War Trans- 
port, if he would arrange for all shades over 
railway-carriage lights to be removed so 
as to provide effective illumination during 
morning and evening in L.N.E.R. suburban 
and other trains, particularly because of 
the present inadequacy of lighting on some 
lines; and whether he would order lights 
to be lowered or extinguished only in the 
event of alerts in the vicinity of trains. 

Mr. Noel-Baker, in a written answer, 
stated: I am advised that the use of 
unshaded lights cannot at present be 
permitted in railway carriages where blinds 
are not in use. The order to extinguish or 
reduce such lights during an alert has been 
suspended since January. 


Train Connections 

Mr. J. J. Tinker (Leigh—Lab.) on 
March 14 asked the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of War Transport, if he 
would give ‘instructions to the railway 
officials to pay attention to train connec- 
tions as in many instances passengers on 
trains a few minutes late found their con- 
nections had gone and that meant a long 
wait for the next one. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: I fully appreciate the 
inconvenience caused to passengers When 
they miss their connections, and I can 
assure Mr. Tinker that the railways make 
it a rule to hold connecting trains as long 
as they reasonably can. But he will under- 
stand that the locomotives and rolling- 
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stock of these trains are very often sched- 
uled for further service after their arrival 
at their destination, and that, if they were 
too much behind their time, the planned 
working of the system would be upset 


seriously. I am writing to Mr. Tinker 
about the special cases to which he has 
drawn my attention. 

Mr. Tinker: Will the Parliamentary 
Secretary communicate with the railway 
authorities and ask them to pay a little 
more attention to it, and not to forget that 
passengers are kept waiting ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: I think the railway 
companies do their best. They must get 
the best results they can with their limited 


locomotive and line capacity. 


Locomotive Boiler Explosions 

Mr. E. Shinwell (Seaham—Lab.) on 
March 14 asked the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of War Transport, if he had 
considered the report of his’ officer who 
investigated the three recent cases of rail- 
way locomotive boiler explosions which 
occurred in this country which resulted in 
death and injury to the footplate men ; why 
the recommendation made in the inspector’s 
report, under date of January 21, 1944, 
recommending that an improved type of 
safety lead plug should be fitted with the 
least delay, had not been so fitted by August 
last, with the result that another driver 
and fireman received fatal injuries; and 
who was responsible for this serious delay. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: When the Inspecting 
Officer’s report on the accident at Honey- 
bourne was received on January 21, 1944, 
immediate steps were taken to secure the 
production of the improved fusible plugs 
which he recommended. Unfortunately, 
not enough of these plugs had been received 
by the end of August to equip all the 
smaller engine-depots of the London & 
North Eastern Railway, and in consequence 
the engine involved in the accident at 
Sudbury Hill had not been so equipped. 
I should add that the primary cause of the 
accident was the driver’s failure to keep 
sufficient water in the boiler. 

Mr. Shinwell: Without accepting the 
serious implication conveyed in the last 
part of the answer, may I ask whether the 
railway companies are now providing 
sufficient safety plugs in order to avoid 
accidents ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: It was not the railway 
companies. They have to get them from 
elsewhere. They now are provided for all 
locomotives, British as well as American. 


Power-Driven Barges on Canals 

Mr. A. E. L. Chorlton (Bury—C.) on 
March 7 asked the Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of War Transport, whether his 
efforts to increase the traffic on canals by 
the introduction of power-driven barges 
had been successful; and would he give 
the number of these craft now employed. 

Mr. Noel-Baker : The number of power- 
driven craft available for use on inland 
waterways has increased during the past 
year from 947 to 970. The improved 
capacity given by this additional power has 
been offset during recent months by a 
reduction in the volume of traffic available 
for conveyance on inland waterways. The 
total traffic carried during the last twelve 
months has exceeded 11,000,000 tons, which 
is very little less than the total for the 
preceding year. 


Transport of Vegetables 

Lt.-Colonel Sir Thomas Cook (Norfolk 
North—C.) on March 14 asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of War Trans- 
port, if he was aware of wastage of vege- 
tables on Norfolk farms, due to lack of 
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railway transport; and would he request 
the L.N.E.R. to improve the situation. 
Mr. Noel-Baker: It has-been necessary 
in recent weeks to send empty railway 
wagons to the ports in large numbers to 
move essential war traffic which the ser- 
vices urgently have required. In conse- 
quence, some vegetable growers in mid- 
Norfolk could not be supplied with the 
wagons they wanted at their usual stations, 
‘and I understand that some cabbages were 
lost. Things now have improved, but I 
am grateful to Sir Thomas Cook for this 
opportunity of reminding growers that, if 
they are short of transport, they should 
consult the divisional food office, who may 
be able through the machinery of my 
Department to arrange that it shall be 
provided either by rail or by road. 


Mersey Tunnel 

Mr. D. G. Logan (Liverpool, Scotland— 
Lab.) on March 14 asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport, if, 
in view of the importance of the Mersey 
Tunnel for transport services, he was pre- 
pared to take it and its approaches over as 
a national highway. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: I have received no 
proposals from the authority responsible 
for the tunnel that it should be taken over 
as a national highway. In any case, I 
have at present no powers to add to the 
number or mileage of the trunk roads. I 
regret, therefore, that I am unable to adopt 
Mr. Logan’s suggestion. 

Mr. Logan: In view of the valuable work 
that the tunnel has done for the nation, is 
it not possible to take into consideration 
the service that has been rendered on 
Merseyside and relieve both sides of the 
disability now imposed on them as a 
national transport highway ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: Questions of broad 
principle are raised which will have to be 


considered in a wider context. I have 
received no proposals from the local 
authority. 








Staff and Labour Matters 


Rehabilitation of Catering Industry 

In a report to the Minister of Labour & 
National Service, recently published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, the Catering Wages 
Commission makes a number of recommen- 
dations in connection with the rehabilita- 
tion of the catering industry and the 
theasures necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the public in the immediate 
post-war period. 

The Commission draws attention to the 
reduction in holiday accommodation and 
states this reduction in the available 
holiday accommodation will create diffi- 
culties in the immediate post-war period; 
but these difficulties will greatly be inten- 
sified if, as seems certain, the demand for 
holiday accommodation at the time is 
much greater than this country previously 
ever has experienced. 

There are two main reasons for expecting 
this increased demand. The first is that 
there will be a general desire on the part 
of the population for relaxation and 4 
change of surroundings after more than 
five years of unrelieved war strain, and 
the second is the large growth in the 
numbers of persons entitled to holidays 
with pay. It has been estimated by the 
Committee on Workers’ Holidays that m 
1937 only about 4 million insured workers 
were in receipt of holidays with pay. A 
conservative estimate of the number of 
workers so entitled now is 13 million. Its 
true that before the war the large increase 
in the number of workers entitled to holi- 
days with pay was not followed by aly 
corresponding increase in the number of 
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those taking their holidays away from 
home; but this was because (a) many of 
those who received wages during their 
holidays before the war still were unable 
to afford a holiday away from home, and 
(b) the idea of such holidays is one of slow 
erowth in those not hitherto accustomed to 
it. These reasons will not apply with the 
same force after the war because (a) the 
amount of holiday pay has been increased 
substantially during the war, in the mining 
industry, for example, and in any case 
many of those entitled to holidays with 
pay will have available more money than 
they had before, and (b) the experiences 
of war are likely to have broken down 
most of the initial reluctance to go away. 
It is only by directing immediate attention 
to the restoration of the facilities for holi- 
days which were available in Britain before 
the war that there is any hope of meeting 
this widespread demand for post-war 
holidays. 

The report states that transport of the 
holiday public to coastal resorts in normal 
times was mainly by rail. Apart from the 
dfficulties of passenger rolling-stock and 
engine power which are likely to persist for 
some time after the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, railway facilities to the main 
holiday centres are unimpaired, and the 
railways should have no undue difficulty 
in dealing with the traffie unless it increases 
enormously over what was handled in 
peacetime. It is said that due to the 
present position of labour and materials 
little can be done now to improve passenger 
rolling-stock to meet post-war require- 
ments; all energies in this direction are 
devoted to the problem of dealing with 
wartime freight traffic. 

The Commission states that internal air 
services in this country are not perhaps 
likely to handle any large proportion of the 
ordinary holiday traffic and it makes no 
special reference to them at this stage. 
Travel agencies, the Commission says, play 
an important part in the provision of 
holidays, but they have been affected 
seriously by war conditions and their most 
pressing need will be for experienced staff, 
which the Commission hopes will be borne 
in mind when any schemes of priorities are 
drawn up. 

The Commission recommends that— 

(i) Steps should be taken to ensure that 
machinery for licensing road-traffic opera- 
tors is available as soon as long-distance 
passenger services and more particularly 
excursion services can be permitted, which 
we hope will be as soon as may be after the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. 

(ii) Arrangements should be made to 
ensure that sufficient ships are available to 
provide adequate passenger transport to 
those holiday resorts which normally are 
reached by this means. 

The Commission concludes the transport 
section of its report by saying that it is 
clear that pressure on the holiday transport 
services in the period immediately after 
the war will be heavier than it was before 
the war, and will increase steadily for some 
time as holiday facilities extend and the 
number of persons able to take advantage 
of them rises. So that this pressure may 
be spread evenly over as long a period as 
possible, the Commission states that it is 
important that post-war plans should 
include arrangements for the staggering of 
holidays, which, besides relieving the pres- 
sure on transport, will promote the pros- 
perity of the catering industry. 

Catering Wages 
Wacres Boarp FoR LICENSED RESIDEN- 
TIAL ESTABLISHMENTS AND LICENSED 
RESTAURANTS 

The Minister of Labour & National 

Service announces that he has made an 
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Order establishing a Wages Board in respect 
of workers employed either :— 

(i) In licensed residential establishments, 
licensed restaurants, railway refreshment 
establishments and in licensed workers’ 
hostels, or 

(ii) In staff hostels and staff canteens 
for the workers referred to in (i) above. 


For the purpose of the Order, a licensed 
residential establishment is defined as an 
hotel, boarding house, guest house, hostel 
or similar establishment, including a holiday 
camp or a club, at which intoxicating 
liquor can be sold or supplied and which 
contains four or more bedrooms ordinarily 
available for guests or lodgers, or if it 
contains less than four such rooms, contains 
sleeping accommodation for not less than 
eight persons. It includes premises at 
which intoxicating liquor can be supplied 
by reason of the fact that part of the pre- 
mises habitually is used for the purposes of 
a registered club. 

A licensed restaurant includes any place 
which is used for the purpose of a restaurant, 
dining room, café, club or similar place, at 
which it is lawful to sell intoxicating liquor. 

The term railway refreshment establish- 
ment includes any place of refreshment 
situated at a railway station and operated 
by a railway company. It also includes any 
licensed place of refreshment at a railway 
station operated otherwise than by a rail- 
way company. 

A licensed workers’ hostel is an establish- 
ment provided by an employer for workers 
other than catering workers, at which 
intoxicating liquor can be sold or supplied. 

The workers covered by the Order are 
those engaged in the preparation of or 
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service of food or drink, or in the provision 
of living accommodation, or work incidental 
to such preparation or service; work in 
connection with any retail sale of goods on 
premises where the, main. activity of the 
licensed premises is the preparation or 
provision of food or drink, or of living 
accommodation for guests or lodgers; 
transport work, work at any office, store, 
warehouse, garage, and so on; and workers 
engaged on or about the premises in con- 
nection with any service or amenity where 
the main activity is the preparation, service 
or provision of food, drink or living accom- 
modation. 

There are a number of exclusions from 
the scope of the Wages Board. These 
relate to workers employed wholly or mainly 
in a catering contracting business or a 
central catering establishment who will be 
within scope of the Unlicensed Place of 
Refreshment Wages Board in respect of 
which a Wages Board Order was made in 
December, 1944; workers employed in 
hospitals, nursing homes, or other institu- 
tions or at universities, colleges, or schools 
when employed by the person carrying on 
the establishment ; workers employed in 
railway trains; workers employed in the 
provision of food or drink in theatres, 
music halls or similar places of entertain- 
ment; workers employed in a licensed 
restaurant on premises where the main 
activity is the sale of intoxicating liquor 
for immediate consumption otherwise: than 
with meals supplied on the premises ; 
workers employed in Crown or local 
authority undertakings, and workers cover- 
ed by the Industrial & Staff Canteen 
Wages Board which already has been 
constituted. 








Allied Achievement in Savone Gorge 


British and U.S. engineers replace a viaduct 700 ft. long and 
88 ft. high by an embankment and triple culvert in 27 days 


An interesting example of Anglo- 
American co-operation in railway recon- 
struction work in the field is the restora- 
tion of the Rome—Naples railway across 
the Savone River gorge. It was origin- 
ally crossed by a 12-span arch viaduct 
700 ft. in length, and with a maximum 
height of 88 ft. from bed of stream to 
rail level. With the exception of one 
span, the whole structure was entirely 
demolished by the retreating Germans. 

With so many bridges to be replaced in 
Southern Italy, bridging material had to 
be used as sparingly as possible, and to 
rebuild a viaduct of these dimensions 
would have involved large quantities. It 
was therefore ~decided to replace it with 
an embankment and three-barrel culvert, 
for which a certain amount of piping hap- 
pened to be available. By regrading, it 
was possible not only to reduce the height 
of the embankment to a maximum of 
71 ft. and the length of the culvert to 
215 ft., but also to reduce the volume 
of earth to be shifted. This involved a 
deepening of the cutting on each side of 
the gorge by 10 ft., which tended towards 
balancing cut and fill, and saved a con- 
siderable amount of time. 

The pipes for the culvert were sal- 
vaged from a demolished steel works, 
where they had been used for ventilating 
purposes; they were of three different sec- 
tions. Masonry face walls were provided. 
In all, some 110,000 cu. yd. of soil were 
used for the embankment, of which 
19,000 cu. yd. were excavated from the 
cuttings; the quantity of rubble masonry 
was 160 cu. yd. The work was effected 


under the supervision of an ‘‘A’’ com- 
pany of a U.S. Railway Operating Bat- 
talion, assisted by Royal Engineer con- 
struction units and U.S. Engineer troops, 
and was completed in 27 days. The plant 
used consisted of four D-6 tractors with 
6-cu. yd. carryalls, three D-7 tractors 
with 8-cu. yd. carryalls, two D-8 tractors 
with 12-cu. yd. carryalls; one D-4, one 
D-7, and one D-8 bulldozer; and one 
#-cu. yd. petrol-driven shovel excavator. 








CONTROL OF BOLTS AND ScREws.—The 
Minister of Supply recently made the 
Control of Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Screw 
Studs, Washers & Rivets (No. 7) Order, 
1945, which removes the control of the 
acquisition and disposal of bolts, nuts, 
screws, screw studs, washers and rivets 
when such articles are acquired by any 
person for his own use. The Order also 
permits certain purchases without licence 
by merchants and stockholding merchants ; 
and it allows a person who previously 
had sold the articles in question to any 
other person to buy them back from that 
person without licence. Copies of the 
Order may be obtained from H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, York House, Kingsway, 
W.C.2, or through any bookseller, price 1d. 

TEMISCOUATA RAILWAY BONDHOLDERS 
CoMMITTEE LIMITED.—The gross earnings 
of'the Temiscouata Railway Company for 
the four weeks ended December 31, 1944, 
were $26,562 (approximately £5,300), 
against $26,007 (£5,200) for 1943. Operat- 
ing expenses at $30,206 increased by 
$1,254 (£250). 
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Notes and News 


New Trolleybus Garage at East 
Perth.—A trolleybus garage for the West- 
ern Australian Government Tramways is 
being built, at an estimated cost of £30,000, 
at East Perth. The new garage will house 
58 vehicles, and will provide the necessary 
servicing accommodation. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway An- 
nuities.—The forty-fifth annual meeting 
of the annuitants will be held at Elmhyrst, 
Epsom Road, Guildford, on April 12 at 12 
noon, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Pur- 
chase Act, 1900. The Annuity Trustee to 
retire by rotation is Mr. A. Levine, who, 
being eligible, will be proposed for re- 
election. 


South African Railways & Harbours. 
—The working of the railways, harbours, 
steamships and airways during the month 
of November, 1944, resulted in a net 
surplus of £302,000. Revenue for the 
month reached a new record total of 
£5,375,000, approximately £496,500 of 
which was derived from the 10 per cent. 
special war surcharge; and expenditure 
was £5,073,000. The surplus of £302,000 
has reduced the accumulated deficit, which 
at the end of October amounted to £507,000, 
to £205,000. Revenue in the first eight 
months of the financial year 1944-45 in- 
creased by {2,676,000, and expenditure 
by £3,358,000. 


Control Commission for Germany.— 
Men are required with technical and scien- 
tific qualifications for dealing with industrial 
activities of Germany as the progress of the 
war results in the occupation of German 
territory. Experience of German manu- 
facturers and factories, and ability to read 
technical German is an advantage. The 
Ministry of Labour & National Service, 
Appointments Department, is seeking appli- 
cations from engineers, chemists, physicists, 
metallurgists, architects and surveyors. 
Among practical experience particularly 
sought is that in armaments, heavy, light 
and medium engineering, machine tools, 
electrical engineering, aircraft and public 
utilities. 


Irish Transport Staff Magazine.— 
Before the beginning of this year there was 
no staff magazine for the Great Southern 
Railways, but the Dublin United Transport 
Company (the other constituent of the 
new Irish Transport Company) issued an 
interesting magazine called Dublin Trans- 
port. This has been converted into a staff 
magazine for the whole of the Irish Trans- 
port Company’s system under the title 
Cuisle Na Ttre (which, being interpreted, 
means “ Pulse of the Nation’. It is 
admirably produced and is being issued 
monthly. Most of the contents are in 
English, and we judge it on this, as we are 
not able to read the portion in the Irish 
language and characters. The price is 2d. 
a copy, or 3s. per annum post free. 


Super Oil Seals & Gaskets Limited. 
—At the ordinary general meeting of Super 
Oil Seals & Gaskets Limited, held recently 
in Birmingham,: the Chairman, Mr. R. 
Hugh Roberts, said that the company’s 
output for some time had been many times 
greater than in pre-war years. The highly 
mechanised nature of the war had brought 
not only a demand for increased quantities 
of oil seals but it had also called for oil seals 
capable of withstanding conditions far 
more exacting than any encountered in 
pre-war years. Varying problems had been 
met by improving design, evolving new 
types of seals and working to fine limits 
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and a high-class finish. A new technique 
in spring-loading had been evolved. The 
Chairman also mentioned the company’s 
interest in exploiting the advantages which 
synthetic rubber had over natural rubber 
for certain sealing purposes. 


Cost-of-Living Index .—The cost-of-liv- 
ing index figure was 102 points above the 
level of July, 1914, on March 1, and showed 
no change from February 1. The index 
figure of food prices also remained un- 
changed at 68 points above the level of 
July, 1914. 


Peruvian Corporation Limited.— 
Notice is given of a payment, on April 6, 
to debenture holders of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration Limited, on account of interest at 
3 per cent. This payment will be made, 
less tax, in full discharge of Coupon No. 97, 
representing the instalment of interest due 
October 1, 1939. 


Vickers Limited.—The net profit of 
Vickers Limited for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, less taxation, is {£982,748 
(£984,119). The transfer to contingencies 
is £250,000 (same) leaving a carry forward 
of £1,010,434 (£897,626). <A final dividend 
is recommended of 6 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock making 10 per cent. for the 
year. 


The Institute of Transport Silver 
Jubilee.—The commemorative address on 
the occasion of the meeting to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
public meeting of the Institute of Transport 
held on Thursday, March 22, was delivered 
by Sir Cyril Hurcomb, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
M.Inst.T., Past-President of the Institute 
and Director-General of the Ministry of 
War Transport. The meeting took place 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, London, S.W.1, where the 
original meeting was held in 1920. 


Centre-Entrance Road Vehicles.—To 
obtain experience in the application of the 
“‘ Pay-as-you-Board ”’ principle to trolley- 
bus operation, an experimental . centre- 
entrance vehicle was placed in service by 
London Transport on March 15 between 
Hampton Court and Wimbledon, via 
Kingston, New Malden, and Raynes Park. 
The vehicle is similar to the experimental 
bus briefly described and illustrated last 
year in our issues of October 20 (page 391) 
and November 3 (page 428), with the addi- 
tional innovation of a pefiscope to enable 
the conductor to see passengers on the top 
deck. This trolleybus has a single entrance 
and exit slightly forward of the centre of the 
vehicle, fitted with a double sliding door 
operated with push-button controls by the 
conductor; the driver has duplicate con- 
trols. Accommodation is provided for 
69 seated passengers, 40 on the upper and 
29 on the lower deck. The conductors sit 
at a pay desk located at the foot of the 
centrally-placed staircase, and _ collects 
fares on entrance. Centre-entrance buses 
are being tried experimentally in Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Sheffield, using vehicles 
loaned by Blackpool. These also have 
pneumatically-operated doors. After a 
trial of one month in each of the three 
cities, a report will be submitted to the 
Ministry of War Transport Committee on 
Road Safety. 


Government Factories for Civilian 
Work.—More than 100,000,000 sq. ft. of 
Government factory space has been applied 
for by 2,700 industrialists for post-war 
development. The space sought is three 
times the total available. Mr. Hugh 
Dalton, President of the Board of Trade, 
stated on March 19 that 19 Government 
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factories with a space of 7,000,000 sq. ft, 
have been allocated for peacetime produc- 
tion. Their capital value is estimated at 
£10,500,000. The Board of Trade has 
taken over from the Ministry of Production 
the Location of Industry Planning Room 
which was set up for war purposes, and 
which is now the headquarters of the staff 
planning the distribution of industry and 
the re-conversion of factories from war to 
peacetime production. Charts in the room 
indicate, according to district, the labour 
supply, the availability of premises, trans- 
port facilities, and public utility services, 
as well as much other detail sought by 
industrialists in search of factory space. © 


King’s Lynn Docks & Railway 
Company.—Net revenue of the - King’s 
Lynn Docks & Railway Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1944, is £5,570 
(£5,114). The balance brought forward is 
£92 (£183) and the appropriation from the 
Railways Compensation Account is £1,100 
(£1,500)... Interest paid on the 4} per cent. 
debenture stock is £6,705 (same), leaving 
£57 (£92) carried forward. 


‘* Servant of a Nation.’’—A preview 
of a short film entitled “‘Servant of a 
Nation,”’ featuring the wartime activities 
of the South African Railways & Harbours 
Administration, was afforded to representa- 
tives of the press on March 20. — The film 
depicts something of the Administration's 
railway, road and harbour services in 
relation to the war effort; describes how 
the Administration’s aircraft have played 
their part ; and-shows scenes of activity in 
connection with munitions production in 
railway workshops. The activities of Rail- 
ways & Harbours personnel in the Union’s 
Forces also are the subjects of a number of 
scenes, as are the Administration’s ambu- 
lance trains, staffed by members of the 
Railways & Harbours Division of the St. 
John Ambulance Brigade. 


Postal Traffic Receipts.—The average 
daily receipts of the Post Office in the 
United Kingdom from postal traffic (includ- 
ing revenue from postage stamps used for 
receipt stamps and other revenue duties) 
for each working day in January last were 
£218,862, compared with £285,754 for 
December, 1944, and with {£217,386 for 
January, 1944. The Board of Trade Journal 
points out that the decline in daily postal 


receipts between December, 1944, and 
January, 1945, was rather less than the 
normal peacetime movement, as_ the 


not as pronounced in 
daily receipts during 


December peak is 
wartime Average 
1944 were : 


£ 
January ... 217,386 
February... 209,972 
March 216,807 
April 209,222 
May* 225,506 
June 217,777 
July den ad = 221,984 
August ... ‘i oon .- 217,440 
September “a one 221,273 
October kee dae ee 235,958 
November wns aaia bee 230,405 
December nae deal see 285,754 





Forthcoming Meetings 
April 6 (Fri.).—The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, W.C.2. 5 p.m. 
Discussion on ‘‘ Are Engineers losing 
their Sense of Proportions on the 
Accuracy of Industrial Measurements,” 
opened by Mr. H. D. Hawkes. 
April 12 (Thu.).—Diesel Engine 
Association, at the Court Room, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 
2.30 p.m. Paper on ‘‘ Cold Metal 
Spraying,’ by Mr. V. G: Young. 
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